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PREFACE. 




In this short • summary of the war between China and 
Japan political matters have been almost entirely omitted, 
and no reference has been made to the disturbances 
which arose in Korea during the course of the wa.r. 
These disturbances no doubt caused anxiety to the 
Japanese commanders, but they did not materially affect 
the course of events. 

Tlio following authorities have been consulted : — 
Captain Cavendish’s Reports, 

Captain Bower’s Reports. 

Captain Du Boulay’s Reports. 

.fapanese Official Reports. 

“ Problems of the Par East, ”by Hon. G-. Curzon, M.P. 
“The China- Japan War,” by Vladimir. 

“ Revue Militaire de I’Etranger.” 


N. W. H. DU BOUUAY, Oapt., R.A. 


yf/i July^ 189(5. 


(c,-J.w.) 
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CHINO- JAPANESE WAR 


1894-95. 


CHAPTER I. 


Naval and Military Forces ov China and Japan. 


The Chinese navy (i) at the outbreak of the war was Chinese 
organized, as had been the case for many years, in four 
squadrons, namely, the Northern (Pei Yang), the Southern 
(Nan Yang), the Foochow, and the Canton squadron 
Each squadron was under the control of a separate Pro- 
vincial Goveimor, and there was no machinery for causing 
them to act together either as one fleet or in support of 
one another. The Northern or Pei Yang squadron was 
by far the most powerful of the four, and was the only 
one engaged in the war, though a few ships from other 
squadrons were added to it. 

The ships of the Northern squadron wei’e the follow- 
ing .p 

2nd Class battleships . . . . Ting-yum 

Ohen-yuen 


(1) “ Problems of the Par Bast,” pp. 358 — 360. 
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Armoured cruisers . . . . . - Kiny-yucn 

Lai-yueM 
Ping-yuen 

3rd Class protected cruisers . . OMh-yuen 
Ohing-yuen 
Td-yuen 

3rd Class unprotected oiaiisers . . Chao-yuug 
Yung-ivei 

Gunboats .. Six built at Elswick, and knowti 
as tbe “Alphabetical j^unboats.” 

Training-ships .. .. .. Wei-ytien 

Kang -chi 

Torpedo boats . , .. .. Thirteen (‘r ) 


And to these were added from other squadrons — 

Despatch vessels . . . . . . Kumuj-chia 

4 Tsao-kiang 

Transports. . . . . . . . Eai-cMng 

Tsche-hal 

Torpedo gunboats . . .. . Kuang-ping 

Kuang-yi 

Gunboat .. .. .. .. Mei-yuan 

In April, 1893, the compleniouts of the ships of the 
Northern Squadron numbered 304 officers and 2,820 men. 
The younger officers were many of them well trained in 
their profession, and the men were gener*allj well dis- 
ciplined, but the senior officei’s — Captains, Commanders, 
and 1st Lieutenants — w^ere, as a rule, very inefficient. 

' The two fortified harboui\s Port Arthur and Wei-hai- 
wei, with a first-rate dockyai’d at the formei* and work- 
shops and stores at the lattei*, formed an excellent base 
for the Northewi Squadron in carrying out its primai-y 
duty, namely, the defence of the approach to Peking. 

To descinbe the Chinese army before the war with any- 
thing appi’oachiug accuracy is impossil.de, since no reliable 
returns existed. 

Each province of the Empire had a separate foi'ce tit 
the disposal of its Governor, consisting of troops belonging 
to the -four classes named below : — Q) 

a. Banner men.-rThese were the descendants of tho 
army which conquered China and established the 

0 Japanese official reports. 
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Maiichu dynasty 260 ycai’s ago. They included a 
certain pi'opoi'tion of Chinese who fought on the 
side of the conquerors, hut were chiefly Manohus. 

b. Green Standard troops. — These were a survival from 
the old Chinese army which was conquered hy the 
Manohus. 

(3. Braves. — These were men voluntarily enlisted. They 
had their origin in Gordon’s “ever victorious” army, 
and they superseded the Banner men and Green 
Standard troops for fighting purposes, these two 
classes having degenerated into inefficient local 
police. 

d. Specially trained men of the Green Standard, — 
These were organised to supersede the Braves, 
.since it was more economical to train men who 
were already receiving pay than to raise and pay 
others. At the beginning of the war, however, 
there were not very many of this class. 

The Banner men (except those in Manchuria) and 
Green Standard troops were of no account for war. The 
other two classes were of equal, though small, value. 
They were armed with modern weapons, or at least had 
modern weapons in store, but had received very little 
training. 

“ Li-Hung- Chang’s Army,” which was composed of men 
of these two classes, was intended for coast defence round 
the Gulf of Pechihli. It had been well trained formerly, 
but had been deteriorating for many years, owing chiefly 
to Li-Hung-Chaug’s advancing age, which prevented him 
from taking the active interest in it which he had exhibited 
when it was first formed, 

in his capacity sis Viceroy of Chihli, Li-Hung-Chang 
also had at his di.spcjsal the rest of the provincial forces 
which were commanded by General Teh. The troops at 
Peking, however, were not under his orders, hut formed ^ 
the Imperial Guard. About 13,000 of these (Banner men) 
formed the “Peking field force,” originally organised after 
the 1860 wax’. They were armed with modern weapqBEB, 
and passed as “ foreign-drilled ” troops on the strength of 
a course of iusti'ucfciou undergone by their predecessors at 
Tientsin from 1862 to 1865. (G 


0) Captain Cstfendish, 
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A scliemu had been started in 1884 for training the 
troops in Manchuria as a defensive force, It was intended 
tliat in each of the three provinces 10,000 reci-uits 
should come up annually for a year’s training, but 
at the time of the war with Japan this had only been 
carried out to a limited extent, though the few who 
had been trained were probably better ti’oops than those 
in other parts of the Chinese Empire, O 

No oi’ganizod administrative services existed in the 
Ohinose army, and during the war all arrangements for 
supply, and such medical services as were attempted, had 
to be improvised. 

Tlie following is a nominal distribution of the Chinese 
forces, though the actual numbers probably fell consider- 
ably below those given 



Banner 

“a)’ 

Green 

Standard. 

(6) 

Trained ! 
(c) and (d 

Total. 

Peking ... ... 

Coast defence, Chihli 

Eeat of Chihli ... 

12,% 160 
1,070 
17,040 

10,000 

8,090 

16,280 

28,270 

28,150 

10,660 

163,480 

37,310 

43,880 

Total in Chihli ... ... ... ... 

143,270 1 

34,370 

66,980 

244,620 

Coast defence, Shantung ... ... ... 

liest of Shantung 

2“610 

3,620 

13,770 

9,1.30 

9,270 

12,760 

26,550 

Total in Shantung ,. ... 

2,610 

17,390 

18,400 

; 38,300 


( Coast defence, Shingking ... 

1 Rest of Shingking ... ... ...j 

4,170 

11,880 


1.6,160 

7,150 

! 19,830 

! 19,030 

e:s. 

i Total in Siiingking ... 

16,060 


22,310 

38,360 


1 Total in Hei-lung-cheng (Tsitsihar) 

^ Total in Kirin ... ■ ..J 

8,080 

10,400 


8,040 

9,300 

16,120 

19,700 

Grand total in Chihli, Shantung, Man- 
churia. 

Total in reat of China ... ... ... 

180,310 

146,290 

61,760 

30.‘;,390 

126,030 

283,800 

3.67,100 

734,480 

Grand total for the Empire 

325,600 

367,150 

1 

408,830 

1,091,580 
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The total of tlic trained men (c -and cV) in Oliilili, 
Shantnng and Manchuria included — 

92,390 Infantry. 

23,410 Cavalry. 

7,010 Artillery (field and garrison). 

1,090 Submarine miners. 

1,130 Boatmen, for work on canals and rivers. 

I'ho field artillery were armed with 7 cm. and 8 cm. 

Krupp field guns, but wore very deficient in mobility and 
had hardly any training in gunnery. 

The infantry were armed with rifles of various descrip- 
tions, both ancient and modern, Mausers, Remingtons, and 
Winchesters predominating. They had besides many 
native made rifles of 1-inch calibre, each carried and 
manipulated by two men. 

There were no fixed terms of enlistment for the Chinese 
soldiers — 

In China military rank is of no account, and the 
military profession is despised; it is not a matter for 
wonder therefore that the ofllcers of the army wore 
thoroughly inefiicient, and spent their time in making 
scnemes for their own pecuniary profit rather than in 
preparing themselves and their men for war. (^) 

The Japanese navy was divided into three squadrons Jaimnpu.' 
before the war, with head quarters respectively at the 
three naval ports — Yokosuka, Kure, Sasebo; bm;, unlike 
those of the Chinese navy, these three squadrons were 
under the co’utrol of the Centi-al Government and were 
combined to form one fleet for the operations of the 
war. ' 

The following is a list of the Japanese ships at the 
beginning of the war 

3rd Class battleship . . . . Mesv. 

1st Clas.s cruisers, armouind GMyodtb. 

Hiyei. 

Kongo. 

Sdojo. 

2nd Class protected cruisers Ahdmshiriia. 

Kashidate. 

Itmlcushima. 

Matsushima. 


(9 “ Problems of the Par East,” p. 363. Captain Cavendish, 
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2Md Class protected cruisers 

N^aniwa. 

TahacMho. 

Yoshino. 

3rd Class cruisers . . » . 

Kaimon. 

Katsuragu 

MmanM. 

Nishin. 

Tahao, 

Tenriut 

TsuhusM. 

Tsulcuta, 

Yamato. 

Yayeyama (despatch 
vessel). 

Sloops . . . . . . 

Aitiagi. 

Seiki, 

Gunboats . . . . . . 

Akagi. 

AtagiK 

Banjo. 

Ohohai. 

Hosio. 

Iwaki. 

Maya. 

Oshirua. 


As compared with the Gliinese fleet, the Japaiiesc ships 
liad the advantage in speed and in their quickfiring 
armament; but none of them were equal in fighting 
])ower to the Chinese battleships Ting - yuen and 
Ohm-yueu. 

The Japanese had very good dockyards at Yokosuka, 
Kure, Sasebo,* and Nagasaki. 

At the end of 1893 the personnui of the Japanese Navy 
was as follows : — (i) 


C) Japanese official reports. 
* Near Nagasaki. 
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' ■ ' 

Officers. 

Warrant 
j and Petty 

1 Officers. 

! 

Sea- 

men, 

Cadets. 

Civi- 

lians. 

Total. 

Serving afloat. . 

562 

1,041 

3,943 



5,646 

Serving ashore 

598 

914 

4,181 

175 

1,013 

1 6,876 

Total serving 

: 1,156 

1,956 

8,124 

175 

1,013 

12,422 

Isf. Reserve. . 

145 

153 

1,558 

— 

— 

1,866 

2nd Reserve 

88 

35 

451 

— 


574 

Ovaiul total ' 

1,888 

2,143 

10,133 

175 

j 1,013 

14,852 


As regards quality, it left little to be desired. It was 
well officered, well trained, and well disciplined, incon- 
testably snpei'ior to that of the Chinese Navy. 

The terms of enlistment were 4 years active service, 8 
years in 1st Reserve, and 5 years in 2nd Reserve. 

At the end of 1893 the strength of the Japanese Army Japanea« 
was as follows : — (^) 



Generals and 
Field Officers. 

e 

1 

N.C.O. 

Probationers 
and Cadets. 

Soldiers. 

Total. 

Civilians. 

Grand Total. 

Peace estahlishment* ... 

497 

3,034 

7,119 

2,182 

56,467 

69,299 

1,598 

70,892 

Ist Reserve 

127 

460 

3,870 


87,795 

92,252 


92,262 

2nd Reserve 

66 

294 

1,766 


103,914 

108,020 


106,020 

Tondenheit ... 

9 

82 

291 

— 

3,671 

4,053 

51 

4,104 

Total 

689 

8,870 

13,036 

2,182 

261,847 

271,624 

1,644 

273,268 


* The peace estahlishment and the 1st Reserve together constitute the 1st Line 
on a war footing. 

t The military coloniste of Yezo. 


It was organized in six territorial Divisions, and one 
Imperial G-nards Division. (**) 

The territorial Divisions hadeach a peace stren gth of 
about 9,000 officers and men and a war strength of about 
17,000. 

The Guards Division had a peace strength of about 


(0 JapaneBC official reports. 
O Captain Du Boulay. 
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8,000 and a war strength of about 13,000’ officers and 
men. 

Each Division was a complete unit in itself and com.- 
prised two infantry brigades, one arfcillei’y regiment,^ 
one engineer battalion, one cavalry battalion, one train 
battalion, a medical corps, and an intendant, accountant, 
veterinary, and legal staff. 

An infantry brigade had two regiments; and each 
regiment had three battalionsj (except Gniard regiments, 
winch had only two). 

The infantry were armed with the Murata rifle of 1889 
pattern, a single loading breechloader of 8 mm. calibre. 
Each man carried 100 rounds of ammunition, and in 
reserve thei’e were 30 rounds per rifle in the battalion 
transport and * * * § 50 in the divisional ammunition column. 
A new magazine rifle had been introduced, but was issued 
for service only to the Guard and 4t.h Divisions. 

An artillery regiment had three “battalions” of two 
six-gun batteries each. Two battalions were field 
artillery, and the third, mountain artillery. The guard 
artillery, however, had no mountain battalion. 

The Held gun was of compressed bronze with a breech 
action similar to Krupp’s, calibre 2'95 inches ; weight of 
projectile, 9 lbs.‘ *5 ozs. ; mnzzle velocity, 1,417 f.s. 142 
rounds a gun were carried with the batteries, and the 
same amount in the ammunition column, i 

The mountain gun was shorter than the field gun, but 
had the same calibre and fired the same projectile. The 
charge was smaller, and muzzle velocity 849 f.s. 144 
rounds a gun were carried with the batteries, and the 
same amount with the ammunition column'. 

A cavalry battalion had two squadrons.! 

An engineer battalion had two field companies, § and 
also formed bridging and telegraph sections, if required, 
on mobilization. ■ 

The train battalion furnished the pmonaeZ, ponies, 
&c.j for all regimental and divisional ti’ansport. 

The regimental transport consisted of pack ponies, each 
carrying about 260 ibs., and the usual subdivision into ' 

* Corps I'-rtillLTy was specially Fornied during the wnr. 

t ,A battalion at war strength has about 8U0 riiles. 

j A squadron „ „ 100 sabres. 

§ A field company ,, ,, 200 combatants. 
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light and heavy baggage was observed. The divisional 
transport, as normally organised, was also famished 
by ponies, Imt this organization was modified, and during 
the war large use was made of hand-cai’ts, each drawn 
by 3 coolies, and carrying from 300 to 400 lbs, Eacli 
division had three supply columns and five ammunition 
columns. Eight days’ rations were carried in all. 

The medical corps formed two bearer companies and 
six field bospitals. 

The men of the 1st Reserve woi’e utilized to augment 
units from peace to war strengths and to form depots for 
each corps. 

Tlie men of the 2iid Reserves were mobilized territorially 
and formed additional units to be used for garrison work 
or on the lines of communications of an army in the 
field. 

Besides the above, all men, medically fit, between the 
ages of 17 and 40 were liable to be called out on emergency 
to serve in the National Army,” which, however, had 
never been organized. 

The terms of enlistment were 3 years with the colours, 
4 years in the 1st Reserve, and 5 years in the 2nd 
Reserve. 

The officers were carefully selected and thoroughly well 
trained, and the whole army was in an excellent state of 
discipline. 


The Head-quarters of the Divisions were as follows : — 


Guard Division 
1st Division . . 
2nd Division . . 
3rd Division . . 
4th Division . . 
5th Division . . 
6th Division . . 


. . Tokio. 

. . Tokio. 

Sendai. 

. . Nagoya. 

. . Osaka. 

. . Hiroshima. 
. . Kumamoto. 


The Japanese Headquarter Staff, which in peace time 
was ](Kjated at Tokio, moved to Hiroshima at the begin- 
ning of the wa.r, and thence directed operations. It included 
a Chief of the Staff foi> the ajmy and one for the navy.* 


* Admiral Kabayama. 
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working together directly under tko Emperor, who was 
Commander-in-Ghief of the land and sea forces. Sub- 
sequently, when it became nece.ssary to move the Head- 
quarter Staff to Port Ai’thur,*the ofiiee of Commauder- 
in-Oliief was delegated to Marshal Prince Komatsu, 
Chief of the Staff of the Army, and General Kavvakami, 
formerly his assistant, became Chief of the Staff. 

The condnet of the war by the Japanese was markesd 
by a very complete decentralization. Commauder.s of 
armies or detached forces were given definite objectives 
(one at a time) by the Imperial Headquarter Staff, and 
were then allowed a free hand in carrying out tlieir work 
— and the same system was followed within the armies 
and divisions. 

Orders from Japan went by cable to Pusan and thence 
by telegraph to the 1st Army. For the 2nd Army, up 
till 30th December, orders were telegraphed to Ping Yang 
Inlet or Chemulpo, and thence taken by steamer to the 
Liaotung peninsula ; hut on the 30th December the 
telegraph line round the coast by Takushan and Pitzuwo 
to Chincliou wa.s completed, so that fi-om that time the 
2nd Army wa.s in direct telegraphic communication with 
Japan, 


* See p. 70. 


CHAPTER II. 

SUMJTARY OF KVENTS LEADIUG UP TO THE WAR. (}) 

Until the summer of 1894 Korea bad remained f or 
hundreds of years unheeded and unknown by the Western 'V 
world, excsepb as an occasional source of differences between 
China and Japan. 

The country had been for centuries closed against 
Eirropeans ; and the failnre of the French in 1866 and of forei^.ers. 
the Americans in 1871 to exact reparation for the 
massacres of French and American subjects led the 
Koi’eans to think themselves invincible and to treat 
both Japanese and Chinese with contempt. Bat in 1875 
this state of affairs was brought to an end. The Japanese 
in that year, in consequence of the murder of some 
Japanese sailors, made a naval demonstration against 
Korea, and obtained without fighting the signature of a 
Treaty opening the country to Japanese trade, and other 
foreign countries soon followed suit. 

It is important to notice that in this, as in other 
• instances, Japan dealt directly with Korea, ignoring the 
suzerainty claimed by China, 

The opening of Korea led quickly to the estabH.shment Re-snirs af 
of large and flourishing Japanese settlements at Seoul, 
the capital, and at Chemulpo, Fnsan, and Wonsan, and 
also to the formation of a party of progress amongst the Two aanies, 
Koreans, The leader of this party was Kim-Ok-Kiun, 
whilst -the champion of the anti-foreign and anti-reform 
party was the Tai-Won-Kun, who had been appointed 
regent when the king was elected to the throne as a boy- 
in 1864, 

The Tai-Won-Knn had on his side the powerful Min 
faction, the followers of the queen, who occupied most of 
the high government positions, and he was no doubt alsO' 
backed up by the Chinese Minister. Kim-Ok-Kiun on the 
other hand had the sympathies of the Japane,se. 
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rnst.vn'Hnoes In 1882 riots occurred at Seoul, and tlie Japanese 
in I 8 H 2 . Minister kad to fight his way to Chemulpo and escape to 
sea in a. jnnlc, •whilst his Legation at Seoul was burnt to 
the ground. 

Chinese troops were on this occasion sent to Korea to 
put down the disturbances, and the Tai-Won-Kun was 
deported to China, where he remained for some years. 
The Japanese sent their Minister back to Seoul with a 
military guard, and exacted reparation from Korea. 
Distuviiances In December, 1884, another disturbance occurred, 
in 1H84. originated by Kim-Ok-Kiun, his plan being to assassinate 
the Min officials during a public dinner. 

Prince Min-Yon-Ik was desperately wf>undod, and many 
of the other officials were killed during the night ; and on 
the •following day Kim-Ok-Kiun formed anew government 
and invited the Japanese to protect the king. The Min 
party ho-wever recovered from its first discomfiture, and 
obtaining the assistance of Chinese troops attacked the 
palace. During the fight that ensued the king fled, and the 
Japanese then retired to their Legation. Feeling was 
against them, and once more the Minister and his guard 
had to cut their way to Chemulpo, leaving their Legation 
in flames, 

Ticntisin The Japanese again exacted reparation from Korea ; but 
Cmivcntion. occasion -they had also to deal with China, since 

Chinese troops had been engaged against them. War 
between the two countries seemed imminent, but negotia- 
tions were opened which led to the signing of the Tientsin 
Convention* and the preservation of peace. By this con- 
vention it was agreed that both countries should withdraw 
■ • their troops from Korea, and that if either country in the 
future found it necessary to send a force there again, the 
other country should receive notice of the intention to do 
so, and should be entitled to send a similar force. 
hor’iuMgh- convention kept the peace in Korea for nine years, 

bours. in spite of the conflicting interests of neighbouring Powers. 
Ton = But in the spring of 1894 some distui’bauces arose in 
onffhaKF,. the southern provinces, which soon spread and increased to 
the pi-oportions of a rebellion under the leadership of the 
Tonghaks, and ultimately led to the war between China 
and Japan. 


* April IStli; 18S5. 
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The Tongliak society .was formed in 1859 by a man 
named Cboi-chei-ou, who lived near Fnsan. Its original 
■object was the propagation of a new national religion, 
•compounded from the doctrines and morals of Buddhism, 

Taoism, Confucianism, and Christianity ; and its foi^mation 
was therefore a movement against foreign teaching. 
Unfortunately the Koi’ean Government could not dis- 
criminate between the Tonghahs and the Roman Catholics, 

3ind Choi-chei-on was beheaded, in 1865, as a Roman 
Gatbolic. This of course exasperated the Tonghaks, and 
from that time the society became more political than 
religious, and added the overthrow of the Government to 
its other objects. It was not, however, stx’ong enough by 
itself to attempt this at once, and had to W'ait till it could 
bring under its management the country people, who were 
generally in a state of chronic discontent and revolt 
against the existing maladministration. 

In March, 1894, however, some local disturbance.s in the Reboiuoain 
south , gave the Tonghaks their opportunity, and theyj^g^^^* 
oiganised a widespread revolt. Part of the so-called 
Korean army was sent from Beonl to suppress the rising, 
but though successful at first, the Government troops were 
decisively beaten on the SOtli May, and forced to retire 
towards Seoul. ' 

, In this emergency the King of .Korea applied to China Chinese 
for assistance, and Chinese troops were promptly sent to 
Asan, the first detachment leaving Wei-hai-wei on the 
4th Jane and disembarking at Asan on the 8th, and 
others following a few days later. 0 

The Japanese Government had been informed of this des-lDispateh of 
patch of troops In accordance with the terms of the Txentsii:|ltroopT*^ 
Convention, and determined to send a corresponding 
fox’ce. 

0 On the 6th June, accordingly, orders were received hy 
the general commanding the 6th Division at Hiroshima 
to prepare a brigade of all arms for service in Korea, and 
on the 9th June the first detachment of this brigade, con- 
sisting of an infantiy battalion and some engineers, left 
Ujina, the port of embarkation, and sailed for Chemulpo. 

Having disembarked on tbe 12th June, the troops 
marched to Seoul on the 13th, and relieved a. party of 

(') Captain Carendisli. 

{®) Japanese official reports. 
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300 ’bluejackets who had escorted the Japanese minister^, 
Otori, to the capital on the lOth, 

The rest of the brigade folio wed at intervals, and by the end 
of June about 8,000 troops had landed at Chemulpo, most of 
them going on to Seoul, and about 200 had landed at Fusan^ 
Major-General Oshima (commanding the 9th infantry 
brigade) was in command, and acted under instructions, 
from Otori. 

The Chinese troops in Korea at this time were all at 
Asan and numbered only 2,500; their arrival however- 
had produced the desired effect upon the Tonghaks and 
had practically put an end to the i^ebellion. 

Negotiations Up to this point nothing had occurred to seriously 
drawai*of endanger the preservation of peace between China and 
Chinese and Japan. A simultaneoBS withdrawal of ti’oops in accord- 
® ance with the Tientsin Convention would have met the 
wishes of China; hut the Japanese, who had important, 
commercial interests involved, were unwilling to with- 
draw without some guarantee for the future peace, order, 
and good government of the country, and invited the- 
Chinese to assist them in introducing certain reforms. 

I The Chinese replied that measures of reform must be left- 
to Korea herself, and refused to acknowledge the right of 
Japan to interfere. 

The suzerainty of China over Korea was no doubt the- 
point at issue ; China refused to abandon it, and Japan 
considered that reforms in Korea were hopeless unless- 
Chinese influence could be withdrawn. 

Negotiations continued for some time, but it was 
evident that they were not likely to he successful, and 
both countries prepared to fight. 
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CHAPTER III. 

‘CAMPAIGN IN KOREA, AND NAVAL BATTLE OF HAI-YANG-TAO 

(yalo). 

At tlie "beginriing of July, as stated above, tbe Japa.uese cwnese 
3iad a much stronger force of troops in Korea than the 
Chinese, and the latter therefore set to work during the duriug 
^progress of negotiations to redress the balance. negotiations. 

With this view 1,000 additional troops were sent to 
Asan ; 3,500 crossed the Yalu and marched to Ping 

Yang; and 3,600 followed from Moukden. These 
northern troops wei’e under the command of General Tso, 

(the commandant of the Moukden province, (i) 

On the 20th July the Japanese minister addressed an Japanese 
aultiraatum to the Korean Government insisting on the 
withdrawal of the Chinese troops. An unsatisfactory 
reply was received on the 22nd, and on the 23rd July 
the Japanese troops took possession of the I’oyal palace, 
after a slight skirmish with the Korean gnards. 

The first step taken by the Korean Government "was to Departure 
request the Japanese to drive the Chinese out of Korea; troops from 
and, following upon this a mixed brigade under Cshima Seoul for 
marched out of Seoul on the 25th July to attack the 
Chinese at Asan, leaving a small force to guard the 
capital and to wmteh the inad from Ping Yang. 

Q) Meanwhile, on the 22nd July, seeing that negotia- Furtiier 
tions were practically at an end, the Chinese Government reiXrce- 
despatched reinforcements from Taku and Port Arthur to meats. 
Korea by sea, escorted by men of war. 8,000 men were 
destined for Ping Yang, and 3,000 for Asan, the object 
of tbe Chinese Government being to strengthen the Asan 
garrison sufficiently to resist attack, and to collect a 
.strong force at Ping Yang which, should eventually drive 
f'he Japanese out of the country. 

The reinforcements for Ping Yang reached that place 
vn safety on the 24bh and 25th July, and about 1,800 men 


{}) Captain Cavendish, 
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Naval action Tcaclied Asan on the 24th. But three Japanese cruisers — 
the YosTiino, Naviwa, and AJcHsushima — had left Saseha 
on the 23rd to intercept the Chinese reinforcements if 
possible, and these arrived in the neighhourhcod of Asan 
early on the 25th. 

The Chinese ihen-of-war, Tsi-yuen and Knang-yir 
which were acting as escort for the transports, steamed 
out of Asan Bay at daylight on the same day, in order to' 
meet and escort the s.s. Komhing, which was expected 
with the remaining 1,200 men; and, as they neared the is- 
land of Phungtao,* they came across the Japanese cruisers. 

A short action ensued, but after keeping up the fight 
for about half-an-honr, the Tsi-ytien steamed off at full 
speed, followed somewhat cautiously by the Yoshino ; and 
the Kuang-yi fled and was pursued by the Naniwa. The- 
Kuang-yi ran ashore, was set on fire and abandoned, 
and the Namwa then rejoined the AJcitsusMmSi. 

Sinking erf The Chinese despatch vessel Tsao-ldang and the s.s. 

KoicsJmig now appeared on the scene, and the AJeitsu- 
sJdma at once gave chase to the fornaer, and soon captured 
her. (^) 

The KowshingdC in obedience to a signal from tho 
Naniwa, stopped and anchored; and the captain of tho 
Nardwa then sent a boat off with orders for the Kowsking 
to follow him. Captain Galworthy, the JSnglish captain 
of the Kmoshing, agreed to do so under protest, but the 
Chinese officers on board his ship refused with threats to 
allow him. Finally at 1 p.m. the Naniwa opened fire, 
and about an hour later the Kowshing sank. In the 
confusion that arose on board the Kowshing when fire 
was opened, the Europeans jumped overboard, arid tbe- 
captain, first officer, a quartei’master, and Major von 
Hauneken,j; who was a passenger, were eventually saved.. 
Of the Chinese, over 1,000 lost nheir lives. 

Battle of Whilst thi.s encounter was taking place at sea, General 
CAefnM^) Oshima’s brigade was marching towards , Asan. The 


* Or Fontao. 

t A steamer belonging to Messrs. Jardino, Mathe.son, and Oo., and 
flying tbe English flag. 

X A German military ofHcer in the service of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 

. 0) “ The China- Japan War,” by Vladimir. < 

Ci Japanese official reports. 
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Cliinese under General yeh* had moved forward from 
the place about 10 miles towards Seoul, and had tahen up 
a position on a ridge at Songhwan, and the Japanese 
arrived in front of this position on the 28th, and prepared 
to attack it at daylight the following morning. 

The attack was made in two columns, which moved off 
from their bivouac at midnight. The left or main column, ' 
consisting of about 2,000 infantry with 8 guns, was sent 
round the Chinese right flank, whilst the right column, 

1,100 sti’ong, made a demonstration against the Chinese 
front. 

The Chinese made a short stand, but at 7 a.m. were in 
full retreat toward.s Asan. The Japanese however, who 
had few cavalry available, did not pursue w'" n any vigour*, 
and when they reached Asan later in the d;: • the place was 
abandoned. The Chinese fled first of all to Ivong-ju, and 
subsequently made their w'ay by bye-roads, passing east 
of Seoul to Ping Yang. The Japanese remained one day 
in Asan, and then returned to Seoul, arriving there on the 
6th August. 

These two fights, one on land and one at sea, had taken Declaration 
: place without any declaration of war, but on the 1st 
August war was declared by both countries. 

The Japanese now made preparations for driving the 'Arrival in 
Chinese out of Korea, and on the 6th August the remainder oSai 
of the 5th Division, under General Kodzn, landed at and 
Pusan (except a small detachment which was taken round nivislo.-i. (i) 
to Wonsan), and marched overland to Seoul, arriving at 
the latter place towards the end of the month. 

General Nodzu himself reached Seoul on the 19th 
August, and made his plans for a combined attack on Ping 
Yang, which was now held by the Chinese in force, 

(^) Ping Yang is a large walled town occupying a strong Ping vacg. 
position on the right bank of the Tatung river, and was 
admirably situated as a place of concentration for the 
Chinese troops. These now consisted of 3,500 men under 
General Tso from the Moukden province, 1,500 under 
Pengshenga from Moukden, 6,000 under General Wei 
from Chihli, 2,000 under Ma-yii-kun from Port Arthur*, 


* Commanding troops of Chihli province. He had with him also' 
General Nieh-ssu-ch^ng, commanding troops in North Ohildi. 

(0 Japanese oflBioial reports. 
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at\d 1,000 under General Yell from Asan,* making a total 
of 14,000. General Yeh was in chief command. 

The place had been strengthened with earthworks, and 
a bi'idge of boats had been constructed across the river, 
protected by several strong works on the left bank, 
skirmit,}! at Qn the 1 3th August a force of 1,500 Chinese surrounded 
cjuingiiaa.n ^ Small Japanese reconnoitring pa‘'ty at Chung- 

hua, and then advanced southwards as far as Hwang-ju. 
i)|spcRitioi) After his return from Asati, General Oshima had moved 
noi-th with most of his bi'igadef to Pliyong-san, detaching 
three companies to Sak-ridng. 

The Sak-riong detachment was increased in the middle 
of August hy ‘he an-ival of a battalion, a batl ery , and a 
troop of cavalry , which had landed at Wonsan, and it was 
eventually pub nnder the command of General Tachlmi. 
The rest of the 6th Division was in and near Seoul under 
the immediate command of General Nodzu; and in 
addition to his own Division he had at his dispo.sal a 
detachment of the 3rd Division, consisting of 3 battalions, 
2 mountain batteries, 1 troop of cavalry, and 1 company 
of engineers, under General Sato, which landed at Wonsan 
on the 26th and 27th August, just in time to take part in 
the operations. 

General Nodzu’s first plan was to send Oshima against 
pian'^of* Ping Yang by the main road, whilst all the other columns, 
atttiok. 0 ) including Sato’s troops at Wonsan, should move round 
the Chinese left and attack from the north-ea.st and north. 
But this plan was afterwards changed, and the main 
column, nnder ISTodzu himsglf, was taken across the Tatung 
river near Hwang-ju, to attack from the west. 

It was arranged that the combined attack should be 
made from all sides on the 15th September, and it was left 
to the several commanders to bring their detachments 
within striking distance by that day. 

Intercommunication between Oshima ’s brigade and the 
columns, on his i-ight was almost impossible, owing to the 
hilly nature of the intervening country and the absence 
of road.'!, and until the afternoon of the 14fch September 
General Nodzu was ignorant of the whereabouts of the 
Sak-riong and Wonsan detachments. 

* Q-eneral Ifieh had returned to Tientsin for roiriforccsments. 

1 0th. b" ' , • ■ 

0) Japanese ofBeial reports. ' ' 
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On the 14th. September, as there "had been some delay General 
in crossing the Tatung, and the greater part of the main 
column was therefore a day behind time, G-eneral Nodzu i4thsep- 
sent orders to Oshima to engage the enemy’s attention on 
the 15th, but to postpone the real attack till the following 
da}?. General Oshima, in acknowledging the receipt of 
the order, pointed out that in all probability the Wonsan 
and Sak-ricing detachments would attack on the 15th as 
previously arranged, and that if this were the case he 
would feel bound to give them all the assistance he could, 
especially as the main column would be unable to 
co-opei’ate. 

(}') On the 16th September General Oshima opened fire Battle of 
with his guns at daylight, and sent his infantry forward 
against the Chinese works on the left bank of the river. 

One work was carried at once, but the others proved too 
formidable, and the want of intercommunication between 
the columns then made itself felt. 

Sato* and Tachimi, who had arrived within striking 
distance of Ping Tang to the north, hearing the firing, 
and havdug received no order to postpone the attack, at 
once sent their men forward to engage the enemy, who was 
occupying a line of works north of the town ; and Oshima 
an his turn, hearing the firing to the north, concluded that 
the two northern detachments were attacking, and felt it 
his duty to push his own attack with the utmost vigour. 

The result was that he lost heavily, and had to retire to his 
former positions in the afternoon. 

The northern detachments carried the works in front of 
the town, but then found themselves face to face with the 
Walls of Ping Yang itself, which offered an apparently - 
insurmountable obstacle to fuitber progress. 

The ti'oops were therefore withdrawn to a safe distance 
to await a more favourable opportunity. 

Of the main column only the advanced guard had arrived 
on the scene, and it was unable to effect anything of 
importance against the Chinese fortifications. It had 
succeeded, howoveiv in heading off and annihilating two 
bodies of Chinese cavalry which tided to escape to the 
westward. 


* Saio liad attacked and occupied Shu-nan on, 13th September. . 
{') Japanese official reports. 
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Tlio prospects of the Japanese, therefoi*e, in the early 
part of the afternoon were hy no means promisincc ; hut at 
4 p.m. the Chinese displayed white flags on the walls at 
the northern end of the town and ofered to surrender. 

In the negotiations, such as they were, which follo-vved, 
the ChinesG obtained a postponement of the actual sur- 
render till the following morning, and then utilized the 
darkness of night to escape en masse to the north, between 
the Wonsan detachment and the main column. 

The Japanese entered the abandoned town on the 16th 
September*, sending a small force in pursuit of the Chinese 
as far as the Ohongchon river. 

Their losses on the 15th were 189 killed and 516 
wounded, of whom 130 killed and 290 wounded belonged 
to Oshima’s brigade. 

The Chinese killed numbered about 2,000. General 
Wei, with part of his force,' had anticipated the advance 
of the Japanese and retired towards the Yalu before the 
attack, and for this conduct he was subsequently beheaded. 

General Tso is said to have fought most bravely, and 
died fighting. 

General Ma-yii-kun, with the Port Arthur contingent, 
opposed General Oshima’s brigade. 

Arrival of Meanwhile, on the 12th September, the Japanese forces 
lats^Maand in Korea were increased by the arrival at Chemulpo of 
rest of 3rd the remainder of the 3rd Division under General Katsura, 
XOTea"; and anJ the two divisions, 3rd and oth, henceforth formed the 
*™»aonof jgf; Army, under the command of Marshal Yamagata. 

Naval days after the battle of Ping Yang, that is on the 

sutsf ne4 September, the naval battleof Hai-yang-tao, frequently 

juiV. called the battle of the Yalu, was fought; and the move- 
ments of the two fleets subsequent to the action of the 
25th July will now be described. 

For some time nothing remarkable was done on either 
side. The Chinese fleet remained inactive at Wei-hai-wei, 
probably because it was not yefc ready to fight, and the 
Japanese fleet which had to cover the movements of the 
transports found its task a simple one. 

On lObh August , 19 Japanese ships appeared off Wei- 
hai-wei, exchanged a few shots with the forts at long range, 
and then disappeared again. 

On 17th August the Chinese fleet steamed round from 
Wei-hai-wei to Taku for stores, returning again on the 
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19fch, 'but otlierwise tbe ships only left the harbour for- 
short cruises. 

On the 12th September, however, in obedience io orders 
from Tientsiu, Admiral Ting took his fleet to Port Arthur to 
make arrangements for convoying troops from Talienwans 
to Takushan. His intention was to seek out and fight the 
Japanese fleet so as to leave the route clear for the transv 
ports, and accordingly, on the receipt of a telegram on 
the 1 3th informing him that two Japanese cruisers had 
appeared ofl 'VVei-hai-wei, he at once put to sea and 
steamed across to the Shantung promontory, sending two 
cruisers to scout to the south, Hotliing howevex- 
was seen of tbe Japanese fleet, and the Chinese : 

ships retuimed to Wei-hai-wei o.* the 14th for 
news, and pi’oceededto Talienwan at 11 p.m. the same day.^ 

On arrival at Talienwan before noon on the 15th Sep>^ 
tember they found that five transports had come in | 

shortly before with troops on board from Taku. f 

Hews was received during the day of the Japaneso | 

victory at Ping Yang, and additional soldiers* were- i 

therefore hurriedly put on board the transport ready to- f 

start at 2 a.m^ the next morning. I 

The fleet left at 1 a.m. on the l6th. and shaping a I 

course eastward of the direct line, reached Tatungkau 
2 p.m., about the same time as the transports, which had 
started later but had gone direct to their destination. 

Tw'o gunboats and two torpedo boats were sent into tho 
river to assist in the disembarkation ; and the troops were- 
all landed during the afternoon. 

The Japanese fleet, under Vice-Admiral Ito, after 
making the reconnaissance at 'Wei-hai-wei on the 10th 
August, returned to the neighbourhood of Korea to cover- 
the operation of transporting the main parts of the 3rd 
Division from Japan to Chemulpo. This was completed, 
as already stated, on the 12th September, and on the 14th 
the fleet moved northwards to the Tatung river (Ping 
Yang inlet), leaving six ships to guard the transports at 
Chemulpo. 

Three gunboats and some torpedo boats were sent up 
the Tatung to assist the army, and on the 16th. September 

* About 2,500 came from Taku, and about 1,500 embarked at 
Talienwan (?). 
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the resfc of the fleet put to sea to try and intercept the 
Chinese transports, which it was known were taking 
reinforcements to the Yalu.* 

-Navaibattio At daylight ou the 17th September the fleet reached 
Yang-tao Hai-yaug-tao Island, and steaming thence in a north- 
iYidvi), easterly direction, discovered the Chinese fleet at 11.30 
a.m., and forming single line ahead, advanced to the attack. 

The Chinese ships were at anchor, ten in deep water, 
two jnst outside the mouth of the river, and two gunboats 
and two torpedo boats in the river itself ; hut as soon as the 
smoke of the Japanese fleet was observed to the south- 
west, Admiral Ting made the signal to weigh, and ordei’ed 
the gunboats in the river to rejoin the fleet. The ships 
then formed somewnat irregularly in line abreast, with 
the two battleships in the centre, and gradually wheeled 
to starboard, so that their line should he parallel with that 
of the Japanese ships, which were advancing diagonally 
across the front of the Chinese and making for their right 
flank. Fire was opened from the 30'5-cm. guns of the 
Ting-yuen at a range of 6,000 yards, but the Japanese 
did not reply till the range was reduced to 3,000 yards. 

The Japane.se fleet 'was organized in two squadrons. 
‘The flying squadron consisting of 4 cruisers, and the main 
squadron con.sisting of the rest of the fleet, namely, 6 
ships, one gunboat and one amed transport. The flying 
squadron led the line, and^ as the two .squadrons succes- 
sively passed the Chinese right, they succeded in sinking 
the Chao-yung and in .setting tire to the Ymig-wei, which 
was taken out of the action and eventually beached. 

The Japanese ship Siyei, which could not keep up 
with the main squadron, had to break tbi’ough the 01une.se 
line, and sufta*ed considerably. She was, ho'^vever, sup- 
ported by the gun vessel Almgi, until the flying squadron 
came to their assistance, and they were both able to with- 
draw out of range. 

Whilst the Japanese squadrons were still engaged on 
the Chinese lught, two ships on the- left,, the Kuang^ 
cilia and Tsi-yueriy book the opportunity of- escaping 
altogether ; and two others, -the King-yum and GMli-yicen, 
which had advanced by themselves in front of the general 
Chinese line, were shortly afterwards sunk by the fii'e of 

■ TIu> wliereaboute of the Chinese -fleet was not definitely known.. 
((Japane.se oiiicial report.) ' ■ ■ ” * - 
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tlie main Japanese squadron. This ten Oliinese ships which 
began the fight were now therefore reduced to four, 
namely, the Ting-yuen and Ohm-yum battleships, and 
the Lai~yuen and OMng-ywn cruisers; and the ships at 
the mouth of the river had failed to join the rest of the 
fleet. The twelve Japanese ships had likewise been 
reduced to ten by the withdrawal of tlie AJcagi and the' 
Siyd; and the armed transport Saikio Mam had also- 
steamed away, leaving nine ships to the Chinese four. 

The Saikio Mam had been directed to keep out of 
danger as much as possible, but seeing the Yxing-wei 
trying to escape, she had gone ofE in persuit ; she was then 
herself attacked by the Chinese inshore squadron, but: 
escaped any serious injury, and proceeded in safety to the* 

I Ping Yang inlet. 

I The two fleets, thus reduced in numbers, continued tha 

J fight, which was now at its hottest ; and after a time the 

I Ching-yuen and Lai-yuen both caught fire and steamed 

away westwards, pursued by the Japanese flying squadron. 
This left tbe main squadron engaged with tbe two Chinese 
j battleships, but though the fighting was continued till 

I dusk, no decisive result was obtained. 

> Just before dark tbe flying squadron was recalled, and 

< the Japanese fleet drew off from the Chinese ships in. 

order to avoid any danger from the Chinese torpedo boats: 

I in the darkness. 

The two Chinese battleships followed the Japanese for 
a short time, and then steered for Port Arthur, and the- 
; Japanese then steered a parallel course, intending to 

continue the fight the next morning. But at daylight the- 
Chinese ships were nowhere to be seen, and the Japanese., 
fleet returned to the Ping Yang inlet, arriving early on 
the 19th September, 

The Chinese, in addition to 700 killed and 200 or 300’ 

? wounded, had lost five ships, the Yung-wei, Chao-yung^ 

King-yuen, Ghih-yuen, and Kuang-ohia; the last named, 
after escaping from the fight, ran ashore near TalienwaUy 
and became a total wreck; and the Ting-yuen^ Ghm- 
' yuen, Lai-yuen^ OMng-yuen, JPing-yuen, and Tsi-yuen 

all required considerable repairs, which were taken in. 
hand at Port Arthur, “ 

The Japanese had 80 killed and 162 wounded, of whom 
51 killed and 41 wounded belonged to the flagship Matsu- 

m, ' ' ' 
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slxima. They lost no sHps, but the Matsushima, Hiyd, 
and Almgi had to return to Japan for repairs. 

This battle practically gave the Japanese command of 
the sea, for even after the Chinese ships had been repaired, 
they did not venture out of harbour again. At the same 
time the Japanese continued to act -with great caution, for 
the Chinese battleships had shown their superior fighting 
power, and the general condition of the Chinese fleet 
could not be accurately known. 

^o^eatra- Tbe Chinese after their defeat at Ping Yang retreated 
omnese to the Yalu.^ (i) General Sung, the commandant of Port 
S'/ Arthur, had already takeu up a position on the right bank 
near Chiuliencbeng -with a force of about 11,000 men;t 
and the army now united under his command numbered 
about 20,000. There was also a force of 4,500 under 
I-ko-teng-a (of Tsitsihar), 10 miles higher up the river, 
teshananti main part of the Japanese 1st Ai’my remained 

passage of eoheloued between Ping Tang and the Chongchon river 
till the 5th October, during which time supplies from 
Japanese. Japan were landed at the Ping Yang inlet, which became 
the principal base, and were forwarded along the road to 
tbe north. 

The advanced guardj under General Tachimi pushed 
forward from the Chongchon river on the 6th October 
and arrived at Wiju, on the left bank of the Yalu opposite 
Chiuliencbeng, on the 10th ; the main body (^) followed 
' from the Chongchon on the 15th October and reached 

Wiju on the 23rd, the line of communications from Ping 
Yaug to the Chongchon being guarded by a mixed brigade 
under General Oshima.§ 


* 5,000 uncler Machin-sii, wlio took Wei’s jflace. 

2.000 under Nieh-kuei-lin, who succeeded Tso. 

1.000 under S’engslienga, 

1,000 under Ma-yu-kun. 

Total 9,000 approxii^ 

t Partly collected from Mukden province, Yiugfzu, &o., and 
])_artly sent hy sea from Port Arthur, Talienwan, and Taku, under 
Jiieh-ssu-ch^jng. 

J The China-Japan War-— Yladimir. 

, § Commanding 6th brigade, not the Oahima who fought at Sdngli- 
waii and Ping Yang, 

(^) Japanese olficial reports. 
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Just above Chiulienclieng a tributary stream, the Ai-bo, 
joins tlie Tala from tbe nortb, and iu the angle formed by 
the two rivers stands a prominent hill called Hushau. 

The Chinese held this hill as an advanced position in 
front of their left flank, their main position extending 
along the right bank of the Yalu from Chiulienoh^ng to 
Antung. In front of this main position the river was 
broad and deep, and the country on the opposite bank was 
fiat and open, and Mai’shal Yamagata, realising the diffi- 
culty of making a direct attack, determined to capture 
Hushan first, and then fording the tributary stream to 
turn the Chinese left. The attack was arranged to take 
place at daylight on the 25th October. 

The chief difficulty which presented itself was the cross- 
ing the main stream of the Yalu, which at that time of 
year was 11 feet deep, and a little more than 200 yards 
wide. On the one hand, the bridge had to be constructed 
by night, on account of the presence of the Chinese, and on 
the other, the pontoon equipment with the army was in- 
sufficient, and the water was so bitterly cold that the men, 
who had to stand in it, could only work in very short reliefs. 

However, the difficulties were successfully overcome, 
and the Chinese found themselves nnexpectedly attacked 
at Hushan in the early morning of the 25th October, and 
abandoned their position at 8 a.m. The defenders of the 
main position then seemed to wake up, and two separate 
forces advanced to i*ecaptare Hushan, one marching from 
Chiuliencheng and the other crossing the tributary stream 
higher up and moving, towards Hushau from the north. 

The Japanese advanced troops were in some difficulty 
for a time, but reinforcements were brought across the 
bridge as quickly as possible, and by 10.30 a.m, the Chinese 
were completely defeated and driven hack across the Ai-ho, 
followed by the Japanese, who bivouacked for the night on 
its right hank above Chiuliencheng. 

A detachment of the Japanese army nnder Colonel 
Sato had been ordered to cross the Yalu nine miles above 
Wiju on the 24th, and to move down the right bank on 
the 25th so as to assist the rest of the army. This detach- 
ment met with hardly any opposition from the troops under 
I-ko-teng-a, but it was too late to take any part in the 
main battle. 

On the following morning, 26th October, the Japanese 
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entered ChiuliencTieng and Antiing,^ wHcli liad been 
evacuated b7 tbe Chinese during the night. 

The Japanese losses were 34 killed and 111 wounded, 
and about 500 Chinese dead were counted, though probably" 
many more were carried down the river. 

Part of the Chinese army retreated to the north-east, 
part to Penghuangcheng, and the rest to Hsia-yen and 
beyond. 

Movements . (1) The 1st Japanese Army had now completed its allotted 
task of driving the Chine.se out of Korea, and before 
the Yaiu ^ undertaking any further advance of importance it had to 
await the result of the operations of the 2nd Army, which 
landed in the Liao-tung peninsula on the 24th October to 
attack Port Arthur. But in the meantime columns were 
sent forward along the several roads towards Mukden, 
Haicheng, and Port Arthur, to reconnoitre and prepare for 
a future advance, and this led to a number of small 
encounters with the Chinese. 

(C On 29th October the 10th brigade, under General 
hTiangchdng. Tachimi, entered Penghuangcheng without fighting, the 
Chinese having i-etired partly to the MotienHng pass, aud 
partly to Hsi-muchSng. 

Occupation (1) On the 30th. October two columns from the 3rdt 
Division left Antung by different roads for Takushan, which 
Hsiu-yen. they reached on the 7th November without meeting any 
resistance, and the combined force marched on, a few day.^s 
later,towards Hsia-yen, whilst abattalionof the 13th Brigade 
approached by the direct road from Penghuangcheng. 
The Takushan column had two slight skirmishes on the 
16th and 17th November, aud both columns entered 
Hsiu-yen on the 19th, the Chinese, who numbered about 
3,000, reti'eating towards Hsi-mucheng when they fonnd 
themselves threatened fi’om the two sides. 

The object of this advance was to clear the Chinese 
troops away from the neighbourhood of Takushan, which 
was intended to become an auxiliary base foi the future 
advance to Haicheng; but as there was found, to be con- 
.siderable difficulty in immediately supplying a large force 
at Hsiu-yen, the troops were all ■wdtlidi'awn on the 23rd 
November except one battalion. (*) 


(*) Japanese ofScxul reports. 
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The battalion of the 10th brigade returned to Feng- 
huangoheng, and the remainder to Takushan, 

Ewimpo, near the mouth of the Yalu, was also used as 
an auxiliary base as soon as the Japanese had crossed that 
river. 

But the Ping Tang inlet still remained the principal 
base for the 1st Army, and when the winter set in, in the 
middle of December, Ewimpo and Takushan were closed 
by ice,* and all stores had to be forwarded over land from 
the inlet. ' • 

General Tachimi meanwhile bad been engaged in sevex'al Skirmishes 
small fights beyond Fenghuangcheng. ^ ^ north-easi: of 

On the 13th November a battalion of his brigade, recon- sjengi^uang- 
noitring along the main road to Liaoyang and Mukden, ° 
reached the neighbourhood of the Motienling pass and had 
a slight skirmish, which showed that the pass was sti’ongly 
held by the Chinese. Other Chinese troops . were also 
reported to be advancing from the north-east and east, and 
the battalion therefore retired to Tsao-ho-kou, where it was 
reinforced by another battalion, a squadron of cavalry, 
and a battery, under Colonel Tomioka. 

Skirmishes also took place between reconnoitring 
parties from both sides in the country between Tsaimasui, 

Ai-yang- ping- men, and Fenghuangcheng on the 13th, 17th, 
and 19th November, and a Japanese patrol was attacked . 
at Euan-tien by a Chinese force from Ai-yang-ping-men 
on the 2l8t November. . ■ 

As these encounters showed that the Chinese were in 
considerable force in that direction, General Nodzu made 
arrangements to clear them out by a combined movement 
on Tsaimasui. ' ' - ■ 

Two battalions and one battery under Colonel Nishijima 
•were to advance from Chiuliencheng, and after dispersing 
the enemy at Euan-tien, thence continue their march to 
Tsaimasui j one infantry regiment, one squadron, and 
one battery, under Colonel Tomoyasu, were to advance by 
the direct road from Fenghuangcheng ; and the greater 
part of Colonel Tomioka’s force was "10 advance from 
Tsao-ho-kou. . • 

The Chinese, however, were at the same time planning 


* Ewimpo was again full of ice on 7th March, and Takushan a fe-w 
days after. ■ ■ ■■ ■ 
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a comljmed attack from; Tsaimasui and Motienling’ on the 
Japanese force at Tsao-hd-kou; and as this attack was 
made on the 25th. Hovemher, Colonel Tomioka was pre- 
vented from taking the part assigned to him in the 
Japanese plan of operations, and had to content himself 
with repulsing the Wees which attacked him. The other 
two Japanese columns reached Tsaimasui with little 
opposition, and finding that the Chinese had collected, 
30 miles north-east of Taao-ho-kon, continued their mai’ch 
in that direction, and inflicted a severe defeat upon them 
on the 30th November. 

, After this the Japanese troops were withdrawn to the 

neighbourhood of T’enghuangcheng. 

DSstriMtion The Japanese in Manchuria -were now distributed as 
SoopaSe follows :—C) — / 

beginning of Headquarters of 1st Army, "] 

“ 

6th brigade, J 

Bemainder of 6th brigade at Takushan, with 
1 battalion at Hsiu-yen, 

Headquarters Dijd^n. cHuHeucMug. 

loth brigade at renghnangcheng. 
Summary of The movement of the Chinese after their defeat on the 
Chinese Yalu are somewhat difficult to trace, but were approxi- 
rooveraents. follows : — (®) 

General I-ko-teng-a with 4,000 men, who had opposed 
Colonel Sato’s crossing, retired in a north-easterly 
direction. - 

General Sung with 5,000 men and Ma-chin-hsu with 
5,000 retired to iB^enghuangchc^rig. 

General Feng-sheng-a, and General Nieh-kuei-lin (who 
succeeded General Tso), retired to Hsiu-yen and the 
passes west of it, with 3,000 men. 

The rest of the army probably dispersed. 

When the Japanese advanced to Fengbnangch5ng,, 
General Sung retired to the Motienling pass, and General 
Machin-sii to Hsi-muehengj and when Hsiu-yeu was 


(0 Japanese official reports. 

0 Captain OaVendish, and Japanese official reports. 
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captured, Grenerals Feng and ISTieli-kLiei-lin fell back on 
Hsi-mnclieng and joined General Maeliin-su there. 

On the 9tli November Genera! Sung, with Ma-yii-kun as 
chief of his staff, left his troops at Motienling under 
Nieh-ssu-cheng, and picking up 2,000 Honan* men at 
Haicheng, went southwards by Kai-ping to attack the 
Japanese 2nd Army, which was reported to be inarching 
on Port Arthur.! 

General I-ko-teng-a on retiring towards Kirin took 
command of a fresh force of 30,000 men, and returned 
again to the front, and it was the advanced guard of_ 
his troops which was engaged with Tachimi in the 
country north and north-east of Fenghuangcheug. 

■ The forces opposing the Japanese in Manchuria at the Disposition 
beginning of December were therefore — forSs atthe 

10.000 under I-ko-teng-a to the north and north-oast 

of Fenghuangohdng. ■ 

6.000 under Nieh-ssu-cheng at Motienling. 

7.000 under Feng-sheng-a, Nieh-kuei-lin, and Maohinisii 
at Hsi-mucheng. 

It may be mentioned that General Yeh, who had been 
honoured for his “ masterl/ retreat ” from Asan, was now 
on his way to Peking to appear before the Board of 
Punishment. He had been denounced by General Sung 
for misconduct at Piug Yang and the Yalu, and the real 
truth about Asan had also reached the ears of the 
authorities at Peking. He was finally sentenced to death, 
but not till 1896. 


* 2,400 were sent to Haicheng from Tingtzu on 26th October, 
t Sung’s movement appears to have been unknown to the Japanese 
1st Army. Wo co-operation of the two armies seems to have been 
intended before January, 1895. See p. 49. 
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OHAPTEE lY. 

POET AKTHUB CAMPAIGN. (^) 

Fonnaiionoi The naval battle of Hai-yang-tao gave tbe Japanese the 
ad Army, command of tbe sea, at any rate for a time, and they deter, 
mined to follow np their victory by the attack and capture 
of Port Arthur with its dockyard, which would deal 
another blow at Chinese naval power, and would provide 
a convenient base for future operations against Peking. 

For this purpose the 2nd Army* was organised under 
Marshal Oyama, consisting of the 1st Division, commanded 
by General Yamaji, a mixed brigade of the 6th Division,' 
commanded by General Hasegawa, and a siege train. 
Hasegawa’s brigade left Japan between the 26th and 28tb 
September, and landed at Chemulpo as a temporary snp- 
port for the 1st Army. The headquarters of the 2nd 
Army and 1st Division having embarked at Ujina in 33 
ships on the 16th October and following days, sailed to 
the Ping Yang inlet, and there remained till the 23rd 
October. 


* Approximate strength of 2nd Army : — 



Officers 
and men. 

Coolies, 

and 

Soldiers 
employed 
as coolies, 

Total. 

Isfc Division . . . . . . j 

Hasegawa’s brigadet 

Line of communications troops . , 
Siege train J . . » . . , 

Staff .. .. .. 

15,000 
7,560 
2,000 
1,000 ’ 
160 

4,750 1 
I 1,000 1 
7,000 i 

150 

19,750 

8,560 

9.000 

1.000 
310 

TotaIi ». .. ,, 

25,720 

12,900 

38,620 


t lath Infantry brigade with two mountain batteries, one squadron, one 
company engineers, &o., attached. 

$ Six companies, specially formed from the coast artillery. For armament, 
see p. 77. 


(’) Japanese ofBcial reports, and Captain Du Doulay, 
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The Ping Yang inlet was being used at this time as the irovemfwfs 
headquarters of the Japanese fleet. Admiral Ito had con- 
tented himself with keeping a watch on the movements of 
the Chinese ships, reconnoitring the coasts of Shingking 
and Liaotung for a landing place, and escorting transports 
from Japan to Korea. Eor all these purposes individual 
ships were used, the main part of the fleet remaining con- 
centrated in the Ping Yang inlet. 

The Chinese fleet had returned to Port Arthur for 
repairs after the battle of Hai-yang-tao, and about the 20th 
October six ships put to sea and went over to Wei-hai-wei, 
but there was apparently no intention of again trying con- 
clusions with the Japanese. 

There was very little fear, therefore, of interference by niserabarka- 
the Chinese with the movements of the Japanese trans- pivis^oti,”* 
ports, and on the 23rd October, in the evening, the first 
convoy of 16 ships steamed across from Ping Yang Inlet 
to a point on the Chinese coast at the mouth of the 
Hua-yuan river.* 

They were accompanied by 9 or 10 Japanese men-of-war 
as escort, whilst the rest of the fleet proceeded to the 
Elliot Islands and kept a look-out for the Chinese ships. 

The disembarkation was commenced at daylight on the 
24th October, and the other transports arrived next morn- 
ing, As the ships were unloaded they went back to 
Chemulpo in order to bring over Genei’al Hasegawa’s brigade. 

The landing place was not a good one, as the ships had 
to lie ofi‘ about 3| miles from the shore, and the mud was 
uncovered at low tide for a distance of 3 miles, but it was 
• the best place that could be found ou that part of the coast. 

The disembarkation was not interrupted by the Chinese, 
and a small advance guard was sent forward ou the 25th 
October toward. Pitzilwo, followed by the rest of the 1st 
Division on the 1st Novembe.i’. 

A glance at the map will show that the natui’al place einnr^o 
for the Chinese to make a stand for the defence of Port 
Arthur was near Chinchou,t where a narrow isthmus lui-'iv*’* 
separates Talienwmu Bay from Society Bay. A position 
on this isthmus could not be easily turned, because on the 
one side Society Bay is very shallow, and ou the other 


* Long. 122° 41 ' E ; Lat. 39° 31i' N. 
t Or Kin-chovv. 
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Talienwan Bay was defended "by 6 forts armed witli 
modeim Krnpp and Oreuzot guns. 

The garrison of Gb-iucliou and tlie Talienwan forts was 
about 6,600 men at the beginning of the war; 1,500 of 
these had left for Takushan on the 15th September,* but 
on the other hand the gamsons of Kaiping and Buchou, 
numbering about 1,000, had heen moved southwards to 
take their place, and at the time of the Japanese attack 
the defenders numbered about 6,000. 

Tbo original garrison of Port Arthur was 7,750 men, 

' 2,000, however, had left for Ping TTang under command of 
General Ma-yii-kun, about the 2Srd July,t and the number 
was thus reduced to 5,750, commanded by no less than 7 
generals of equal rank;!* but reinforcements arrived by 
sea on the 3rd and 6th November, bringing the strength 
of the garrison np to 10,800 men; and, before the Japanese 
attacked, General Chieng had been given the chief 
command. G) 

Chinohou itself was held hy the Chinese. It is a large 
walled town, but is commanded by hills within easy 
artillery range to the north and noidh-east, and the 
Chinese would have done better either to have fallen back 
about two miles to the narrowest part of the isthmus, , or 
to have gone forward and held some of the numerous 
defensive positions commanding the I'oad from Pitziiwo. 
Mov<*raents The Chinese fleet took no part in the defence of either 
fleet afwf Talienwan or Port Arthur. It arrived at the latter place 
(lisemiiai-ka- from Wei-hai-wei at the beginning of hTovcmbei’,. but in 
Ara) 5 \ obedience to orders fi’om Tientsin returned again on the 
7th. On. the 9th November it went to Taku for stores, 
and once more returned to Wei-hai-wei on the 12th. The 
tJapanese fleet made no attempt to intercept either the 
Chinese men -of- war or the Chinese transports, but remained 
quietly amongst the Elliot Islands, allowing them to come 
and go as they liked, provided they did not interfere with 
the Japanese transports. 

Oaptim: of By the ev^iing of the 5fch ITovember the Japanese troops 
ciiincimu. -^yiijhin, a few miles of Chinohou. The greater part 


* See footnote p. 27, 
t See p. 19. 

t General Sung, the Commandant, had left for the Yalu. 
(9 Captain Cavendish. 
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of tTie Division had moved across country from the 
Pitziiwo road to Suanshilipu, .on tlie main road from 
Pncliou to Ohinclion ; but one regiment of infantry, one 
mountain battery, and one squadron of cavalry were left 
on the Pitzuwo road fronting t-wo small works which, were 
held by the Chinese. 

On 6th UsTovember these two works were carried at day- 
break without trouble, and the column pushed on to take 
part in the attack on Chinchou, which was to be made 
simultaneously by both roads. 

The attack began by an advance of the Japanese infantry 
along the Puchou road against a position held by the 
Chinese some 2,500 yards in front , of the town. The 
Chinese at once retired, and the position was occupied by 
the Japanese artillery, which opened fire at 9 a.m. against 
the town itself, the monntain battery on the Pitzuwo road 
co-operating at a closer range. 

The 2nd infantry regiment* meantime advanced over 
the hills on the right of the artillery, and at 10 a.m, 
were approaching the north wall of Chinchou, whilst the 
3rd regiment, keeping still further westward advanced 
between Chinchou and the sea. 

The Chinese at once began to stream away to the south, 
and at 11.15 a.m. the 2nd regiment entered the town by 
the north gate, which was blown in with gunpowder, 
whilst the rest of the Japanese anmy pursued the retreat- 
ing Chinese. 

On the following day, the 7th Kovemher, all the Talien- occupa- 
wan forts fell into the hands of the Japanese without a xaUenUai 
shot being fired, the defenders escaping towards Port 
Arthur, and the Japanese fleet which approached the bay 
in the early morning to co-operate in the attack found the 
forts already occupied by the army and the Japanese flag 
flying over them. 

Talienwan henceforth formed a most convenient base of 
operations for the attack on Port Arthur, and the siege 
artillery and line of communications services were landed 
there instead of at the Hna-yiian river. 

_Hasegawa’s brigade had meantime landed at the latter Disembarka- 
place on the 1st hTovember and following days, and was Hasegawa’s 
. . 'r . . ' Brigade.: . 
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brought forward to Ghmchou after awaiting the landing 
of the siege artillery from J apan, on the 13 th. 

Advance of The army remained in the neighbourhood of Talienwan 
Ja^ese Ghinchou till the 17th hTovemberj when the advance 

^0 was continued in two columns. 

eoiuSns? The right column, consisting of the greater part of the 
army, advanced by the main road which keeps near the 
northern shore of the peninsula as far as Tuchengtzu and 
then turns due south to Port Arthur, 

The left column, formed from part of Hasagawa’s 
brigade, advanced by a road which runs through the 
centre of the peninsula direct to Port Arthur, but a small 
force was detached from this column and followed the 
southern coast road. 

Skirmish On the 18th bfovemher a squadron of cavalry, marching 
Shuang- in advance of the 1st Division, found itself unexpectedly 
taikou. engaged with a large Chinese force between Shuaogtai- 
kou and Tucbengtzh, and was in imminent danger of 
■being annihilated. The troopers however dismounted and 
managed to hold their own till relieved by' a company 
of infantry ; and the infantry in their turn were hard 
pressed till further reinforcements arrived, and the 
Chinese were driven hack. 

The Japanese lost on this occasion 12 killed and 33 
wounded, and the Chinese reported the affair as a great 
victory, bringing several prisoners into Port Arthur, who 
were afterwards decapitated. 

Japanese At Shuangtaikou that part of Hasegawa’s brigade which 
belonged to the right column and was following the 
SkouTn Division, turned off the road and advanced on the left 
three main of the 1st Division instead of in rear of it, so that there 
columns. -yfQxe now practically three columns instead of two, the 
1st Division on the right, main part of Hasegawa’s brigade 
in the centre, and the rest of Hasegawa’s brigade on the 
left. 

pSSon . 19th Hovemher Marshal Oyama reached 

isth Tuchengtzu. About halfway between this place and the 
November, defences of Port Arthur the main road passes through 

a range of bills, whilst a branch road skirts their western 


* This consisted of 2 infanfecy battalions, a troop of cavalry, a 
mountain batteiy, 2 sections of an engineer company, half a bearer- 
company, and half a supply column. 
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end. The 1st Division was on this branch road, and 
Hasegawa’s Brigade partly on the main road and partly 
to the east of it, both columns jnst north of the hills. 

The Chinese had an advanced party holding the large Chinese 
village of Shnishiying, which was on the mainroad between arr^gl^ 
the hills and the Port Arthur defences. 

The land defences of Port Arthur formed a rough semi- Arthur, 
circle of 2 ^ miles radius, measured from the dockyard. 

The extreme left of this semicircle was on the western 
slope of Itzushan Hill, north-west of the dockyard, and 
the extreme right was the most eastern coast fort. A 
continuous line of parapets and forts ran along the crests 
of the hills from one extremity to another, except north 
of the dockyard, where there is a gap in the hills and the 
line of defence was broken. 

The land forts were armed with a great variety of 
ordnance, jumbled together in extraordinary confusion, 
including Krupp, mountain, field, and siege guns, 8-inch 
mortars, 40-pounder Armstrongs, 10-barrelled Gatlings, 
and other pieces of ancient pattern. 

The main road from Tuch^ngtzu and Shnishiying passes 
through this gap. There were three forts on Itzushan 
Hill, named, in order from the west, Itzushan, Antzushan, 
and Wangtai, and the next two forts east of the main 
road were named Snngshnshan and Erhlungslian. 

Prom Itzushan to Snngshnshan inclusive the forts were 
garrisoned by 1,650 men, and the next three forts to the 
east (Erhlungshan and two others) were also garrisoned 
by 1,650 men. Prom this section to the extreme right of 
the position 2,050 men were told offi for the defence. In 
support of this front line thex-e were 1,200 men encamped 
close in rear of Sungshushau, and 2,550 on the eastern 
spurs of Cairn Hill, north of the dockyard. 

There were 4,050 men manning the coast forts, and 
about 900 others, chiefly recruits, quartered in and around 
the dockyard, bringing the total up to 14,050 men. Of 
those the 1,200 men in rear of Snngshnshan and the 2,050 
manning the right section of the land defences were 
fugitives fi’om Talienwan and Chinchou.' 

On the 20th November Marshal Oyama issued orders orders for 
for the attack to be made at daylight on the 2Ist. The 
1st Division was to capture the Itzushan forts fii-st, and 
then co-operate with Hasegawa’s brigade in capturing 
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Sungslraslian, Erliltingslaan, and the otliei’S east of the 
main road. 

Chinese Jnst as these, oi’ders had been issued, about 1 p.m,, a 
sortie. force of about 5,0G0 Chinese advanced through the gap 
before mentioned to attack the Japanese right, but they 
were received by shrapnel fire from the Japanese guns 
and were easily repulsed. 

Japanese Long before daylight on the 21st November thefj apaneso 
teGops were on the move, and at 6.50 a.m. they had 
Slat ■ reached the following positions, apparently unobserved, 
Novemher. (ijertainly unopposed :~— 

■2nd brigade and 2 mountain batteries of l.st Division, 
2,500 yards west-nortb-west of Foi't Itzushan- 

1st brigade, in support of 2nd brigade. 

4 field batteries of 1st Division, supported by 2 batta- 
lions of the Ist brigade, on a comparatively low ridge 
about 3,500 yards north of Fort Itzushan. 

The siege artillery, on a low ridge 1,200 yards north of 
Shuishiying, 

Hasegawa’s brigade~2 battalions on the ridge east of 
Shuishiying ; 1 battalion and 1 mountain battery on 
, tbe ridge in rear, east of tbe main r-oad. • ’ 

Left column, 21- miles south-east of the main body of 
Hasegawa^s brigade. 

Marshal Oyama, with 1 infantry battalion and a troop 
of cavalry, stationed himself on the ridge in rear of 
the siege artillery, west of the main road. 

The infantry of the 1st Division had made a difficult 
■ march iu the dark over an unknown oounti’y west of the 
hills, before arriving at tbeir positions, and the siege 
artillery had worked unceasingly day and night since the 
18th November in order to place their guns in position by 
dawn of the 21st. 

Capture of The battle began by an artillery duel, which lasted from 
itzShrn ® Japanese guns concentrating 

uiii. ‘ their fire on the forts on Itzushan Hill. 

At 8 a.m. the 2nd infantry brigade was approachitig 
Fort Itzushan from the south-west, and five minutes later 
tbe fort was carried with a rush. Tbe Japanese, who were 
practically unopposed at close quarters, then went straight 
on up the hill, and at 8.10 a.m. loud cheers announced the 
captui’6 of all three forts. 

Advance of The Ist brigade, which had remained in support, was 
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then called npon to drive back a Cbinese force -wlaicli was ist Oiviaion 
tlireatening the right flank of the Japanese from the hills groS?^ 
west of the harbour. This was accomplished without 
difficultj, and the two brigades gradually advanced to the 
Chinese parade ground, south of the gap, and to Cairn 
Hill, but were unable to proceed farther owing to the fire 
of the coast forts, especially that of Huangchinshan, the . 
fort immediately east of the harbour entrance. 

At 8.30 a.m. Hasegawa, seeing that the forts on Itzushan Capture of 
were taken, made prepai’ations for attacking the forts forts, 
allotted to him, directing his force towards Brhlungshan. 

His men advanced under a heavy fire, but with few 
casualties, and reached the foot of the hills on which the 
forts stood at 10.30 a.m., where they rested under cover. 

About this time the field artilleiy of the 1st Division, 
seeing Hasegawa’s brigade advancing, changed position and 
opened fire against Fort Snngshuahan so as to assist in the 
■ attack. Hasegawa’s men had now to climb a slope of 10° 
to reach the forts, which were some 300 feet above them, 
but they moved forward in splendid style, and the Chinese 
refused to await, their onset. 

At 11.10 a.m. Sungshushan was evacuated and blown 
up, and at 11,25 a.m. Erhlnngshan also fell, and after this 
the Chinese made no further stand, hut evac\iated all the 
forts east of the main road and harbour, the Japanese left 
column occupying the line of works from Brhlungshan to 
the sea with very little fighting. 

The Japanese were not prepared to find that Huanchin- 
,shan would he given up without a struggle, and spent 
some time in bringing up their field guns to the east 
of Cairn Hill and preparing for an attack on this fort. 

, About 3 p.m., however, it was seen that the fort was 
abandoned, and nothing remained for the Japanese but to 
enter the town and take possession. 

The coast forts west of the harbour entrance continued 
firing for some time at the Japanese fleet, which was slowly coSinucd 
steaming past, at a very long range, without replying ; hni 
these forts wei-e evacuated during the night. evacuated 

durtiifC 

■■■.■■night,'. ■■ 

The Japanese fleet had taken a very small part in the operations 
operations. It had been arranged that it should not open 
fire on the forts during the land attack on account of the ‘ 
risk to the Japanese soldiers, but a few ships went round 
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to Pigeon Bay and headed off some of the fugitives, and 
the presence of the fleet prevented the Chinese front 
escaping in steamhoats and junks. 

Losses. 1 The Japanese lost 66 killed, 353 wounded, and 8 missing. 

The Chinese losses were computed at 2,000 killed and a 
few wounded. The greater part of the garrison escaped 
along the shore to the east, and so hack past Chinchou. 
MoTcments General Sung, as already stated, hearing that the 
Japanese were marching on Port Arthur, left Haicheng on 
the loth Kovemher with 2,000 men, and marched south to 
attack them. It was known that only a small Japanese 
garrison was left in Chinchou, and Sung hoped at least to 
be able to recapture that place and cut the Japanese 
army from its base at Talienwan. 

He was joined at Hsiungyao hy 6,500 men who had left 
Yingtzu on 26th October to reinforce Port Arthur, bus 
were too late, and had therefore remained at Hsiungyao, 
This reinforcement had brought liis strength up to 8,500, 
and with this force he continued his. march southwards, 
arriving in the vicinity of Chinchou on the 21st November. 
Japanese The Japanese at Chinchou, numbering about 1,500 men, 
prepambns had heard of Sung’s approach and had made such pre- 
a nc ou. as they could to receive him, taking up positions 

outside the town to the north and north-east. 
suijK’s On the 21st November Sung attacked, but was driven 

Chinchou. hack with considerable loss, and on the 22nd tlic fugitives 
from Port Arthur came crowding past Chinchou and were 
many of them shot down. 

Japanese This ended the Port Arthur campaign. Marshal Oyatna 
at end of with the headquarters of the Ist Division and the 2nd 

campaign, brigade returned to Cliinohou ; the Ist brigade went 
north as far as Fuchou, and Hasegawa’s brigade reinaiued 
at Port Arthur. 

First peace The capture of Port Arthur after a few hours’ fighting 
™om^ina. gave the first real blow to the Peking Government. They 
now began to realise their military weakness, and the 
danger they were in ; and Mr, Detring, the Commissioner 
of Customs at Tientsin, was therefore sent to Japan to try 
and negotiate terms of peace. He arrived, howevei-, 
without proper* credentials, and the Japanese, strongly 
objecting not only to the manner in which he was sear, 
but also to the fact of a foreigner being employed on such 
amission, refused to treat with him in any way. 


C) Captain Cavendish. 
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CHAPTER V. 

EVENTS IN MANCHTJRIA. TILL THE END OF JANUARY, 1896.(1) 

It 17111 be convement to now resume tbe narrative of events 
in Manclinria. 

After tiie capture of Port Artliur, Marsbal Yamagata Advance _ 
(wbo was shortly afterwards invalided and succeeded by aiKi capture 
General Nodzu) received orders to capture Haicbeng. of i-isi- ^ 

The object of this movement is not very clear: at the and 
commencement of the war tbe question of an advance on 
Mukden bad been mucb discussed in Japan, but it is 
unlikely that this was ever seriously contemplated by tbe 
military autboiuties. 

During tbe winter months, z\e., from the end of Decem- 
ber till tbe end of February, tbe coast of Chihli is either 
ice-bound or weather-bound (tbe rough weather frequently 
breaking up tbe ice), and it appears to have been from 
tbe first the intention of tbe Japanese to postpone the 
final advance to Peking, which was their ultimate objec- 
tive, till tbe early spring, when a landing in Chihli could 
be safely effected and tbe Peibo would be navigable. 

It was, however, considered necessary for other reasons 
that something should be done during the winter, and 
pending the completion of the arrangements for tbe 
attack on Weibaiwei* it was probably thought that an 
advance on Haicheng would serve the most useful purpose 
by helping to foster the idea of a contemplated attack on 
Mukden, and thus drawing large numbers of Chinese 
soldiery from Chihli into Manchuria. Against a more 
enterprising enemy it would have been a very risky 
operation, and it undoubtedly entailed great hardships on 
the Japanese soldier. 

On the 3rd December the 3rd Division left Antnng for 
Haicheng. 

Its line of advance was by Hsiu-yen and Hsi-much6ng, 
protected on its right by Tachimi’s brigade at Fenghuang- 
cheng, and to a certain extent on its left by the 1st brigade 
under General FTogi at Fuchou.f 


* See Chapter VI. t See p. 47. . 

0 Japanese official reports j Captain Cavendish, Capain Bower. 
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a the 8tli December most of tlie Division -was concen- 

.ted at Hsin-yen, and on the following day it moved 
jrward towards Hsi-mncheng in three colnmns. 

The right column, under General Oseko, went north to 
Huang-hua-tien and thence westward towards Hsi-mu- 
< cheng. 

The left column, under Colonel Sato, advanced by a 
westerly road so as to protect the left flank of the Division 
against any attack from the direction of Kaiping, where 
it was known that General Sung had collected a large force. 

The centre or main column moved along the main road, 
starting on the 10th December, one day later than the 
flank colnmns. 

After a few skirmishes Hsi-mncheng was occupied hy 
the Japanese on the 12th December, and the advance was 
continued hy the right and main columns towards 
Haicheng. 

Colonel Sato’s column went westwards as far as 
Shihmienling, and there remained watching the Chinese 
forces in the neighbourhood of Kaiping. 

On the 13th December the 3rd Division occupied Hai- 
cheng without difiiculty, the Chinese, who numhei’ed 
about 7,000, retreating before them to the north-east and 
north-west, and being practically dispersed. 

Operations Whilst this advance of the 3rd Division was being 
north-e^t of carried out, Tachimi was not idle. He had received orders 
Penghuang- the 6th December to make a demonstration so as to 
c long. divert the attention of the Chinese from the movements 
of the 3rd Division, and accordingly on 9th December he 
marched out of Feughuangcheng, and advanced towards 
Tsao-ho-kou with about 3,000 men. 

At this time the Tatar General I-ko-teng-a (from the 
northern province of Manchuria) was advancing with 
10,000 men to recapture Fenghuangcheng. He himself 
after communicating with General Hieh-ssu-eheng at 
Motienling, left that place on 6th December and moved 
down the main road towards Fenghuangcheng with 3,000 
men, whilst the rest of his force advanced by the road 
from TsaimasuL 

On 10th December I and Tachimi met at Fan-chia-tai‘. 
and I was driven hack with the loss of 110 men killed 
The Japanese, who had 11 killed and 49 wounded, advanced 
to Tung-yuan-pu and' there halted.: 

On 11th December* a reconnoitring party sent out by 
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tlie officer left in command at FenglniangclieTig discovered 
considerable Chinese forces advancing from Tsaimasui. 

Preparations were at once made by the garrison ab 
Penghuangchfeng to resist' ah' attack, and on the 12th the 
Chinese appeared in the neighbourhood. 

They made several unsuccessful attempts to cross the 
river about 1| iniles east of the town on the 12th and 
13th, and on the 14th the Japanese, reinforced by a bat- 
talion which had been moved up from Tangshan, assumed 
the oJfensive and defeated the Chinese with considex’able 
loss, pursuing tjiem for some distance towards Tsaimasui. 

Tachimi, hearing of this attack, sent a part of his force 
from Tung-y nan- pu across to the Tsaimasni road to attack 
the enemy’s rear, hut this detachment arrived only in 
time to accelerate the Chinese retreat. 

After these defeats Q-eneral I retired to Liaoyang, and, 
giving up any further attempt against Fenghnangcheng, 
directed his attention to the recapture of Haioheng. 

General Katsura, commanding the Japanese 3rd General 
Division, on arrival at Haicheng, at once began to make Halchmg! 
preparations for resisting any attack, and occupied for 
this purpose a semicircle of isolated hills which rise out 
of the plain to the west, north and east of Haicheng. At 
the same time he sent spies in all directions in order to 
learn as much as he could of the strength and movements 
of the Chinese. 

The latter were at this time distributed roughly as Distributioa 

D ./ of Chinese 

rollowB ' troops. 

Hear Kaiping, under General Sung — 

The force defeated at 
Ohinchou, November 

21st.. .. 8,000 under Sung himself. 

The force defeated at 
Port Arthur, Novem- 
ber 21st .. .. 8,000 „ Hsu-pang-tao. 

Reinforcements from 
Shantung, sent by 

way of Tingtzu . . 4,000 under Chang. 

At Tashihchiao, re- 
inforcements , . 5,500 „ Liu-cbeng-hsiu. 

Total under Sung 25,600 
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General 

Sung’s 

movement 

fromKaiping 

towards 

Haicheng. 


Otueral 
Katsura's 
movements 
to intercept 
Sung, 


BattK of 
Kangwangt- 


At Tiencliuaiigiai, reinforcepaents for Sung 6,000 
„ iXiuchwang, fugitives from Haicheng . . 2,600 

„ Anshanchan, „ , „ 4.500 

„ Motienling, under ifieli-ssu-cheng .. 6,000 

„ Liaoyang, nnder Chang-shun (Kirin 

troops) ... .. .. .. .. 10,000 

Under I-ko-teng-a, between, Motienling and 

Liaoyang . . . . .... 3 0,000 

At Mukden, freshly raised troops . . . . 15,000 . 

The Japanese by capturing Haicheng cut the line of 
commtini cation between Kaiping and Liaoyang, and it 
was no doubt with the view of preventing this, if possible, 
that General Sung moved from Kaiping to lAshihchiao 
on the 12th December with about 9,000 men,'* leaving 
Generals Chang and Hsii near Kaiping with 4,000 and 
8,000 men respectively. 

Haicheng fell on the 13th December, and this 
necessitated an alteration of Sung’s plans. He could no 
longer preserve bis direct line of communication through 
Haicheng, and therefore decided to move northwards to 
l^iuehwang, which would give him another line of 
communication. 

On the 17th December General Katsura heard of 
Sung’s departure from Kaiping, hut as there was no sign 
of a Chinese army advancing directly towards Haicheng, 
he drew the conclnsion that Sung w'as moving 
northwards, and determined to attack him as soon as 
possible, so as to prevent any chance of his junction with 
the forces on the Liaoymng road.f 

With this object be started from Haicbeng before day- 
break on the 19fcb December, and marched westward in 
search of the Chinese. 

Part of the Chinese force had appeared about 3 miles 
west of Haicheng on the ISfch, but bad disappeared again 
by the morning of the 19th, and it was not till 1 p.m. on 
that day that the 5th Brigade came up with it near the 
village of Kangwangtsai. 

As the Chinese were then retreating, the commander 
of the 5th brigade determined to attack, and soon found 
himself seriously engaged with a large hostile force. 


* Joining Liu with hia 6,600 men at Tashihchiao. 
t See p. 47. 
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General Katsura had ordered the '6tli brigade to retilrn to 
Haicheng ; and that brigade -was -well on its way home- 
wards when the news reached it that the 5th brigade 
was engaged with the enemy. It immediately turned 
westward again and made the best of its way through the 
snow to join in the fight, but only arrived late in the 
evening. 

The 5th brigade finding itself too weak to' tnrn the 
Chinese out of the villages in which they had entrenched 
themselves, waited for the aiTival of the Gth brigade; 
and then after a determined, fight, in which they had to 
make several bayonet charges, the Japanese were finally 
victorious, driving the Chinese away to the west. 

Darkness came on just as the battle ended, hnt General 
Katsura nevertheless ordered his men to return at once to • ; 
Haicheng, leaving only a small party at Kangwangtsai to 
observe 'the enemy and guard the wounded. 

It was a very hard day’s work for the Japane.se. 

They had started about 2 a.m, on the 19th, aud some of 
them did not reach their quarter’s again till 2 p.m. on the 
20th, after incessant marching through snow 2 feet deep. 

The Japanese lost 69 killed and 274 wonnded, and the 
Chinese killed were estimated at 300. 

This victory was of great importance for the Japanese, ucsuttoi 
as it not only prevented a junction of Sung’s army with 
that on the Liaoyang road, but also removed all danger 
of an attack on Haicheng from the west for some time to 
come, and left the 3rd Division in peace for neaidy a 
month. 

But though unwilling to attack, the Chinese still 
remained in strong force to the west. . of 

General Ma-yii-kun took command of the reinforce- 
ments at Tienchuangtai and brought them forwai’d to' the 
line ISTinchang — Yingtzu ; and Sung, falling hack to 
Tienchuangtai, reorganized his troops behind those of 
Ha, and was further reinforced on 4th January by 8,000 
inen from Uforth Chinchou.* 

General Chang also remained at Kaiping with 4,000 
mem' 

In these circumstances it was considered advisable at 

movett'Roreii,: 

^ ' ' ' ' ’ ' • " ' ' ' '' ■ ^ from ' 

'-Jj'iushow. ■ 

* On the road between Shanhaifcuan and Yingtzil. 

(C.-J.W.) B 
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tlie Japanese Headquarters to sOnd a mixed Brigade of 
tlie 2nd Army nortHwards from Cliinchou to co-operate 
witli the 1st Army. 

General ISTogi with the 1st brigade was already at 
Fuchou, and 2 field batteries and 2 squadrons left 
Chinchou on 1st January to join him. 

General ITogi’s orders were to capture Kaiping and 
place himself in communication with the commander of 
the 1st Army with a view to carrying out his wishes as 
far as possible, but he remained nominally under the 
command of Marshal Oyama. 

The mixed brigade thus formed then proceeded north- 
wards, reaching Hsiungyao on the Sth January, and 
arriving within 8 miles of Kaiping on the 9th. 

On the lOth January at daylight Hogi attacked. 

The Chinese were posted between th^e southern wall of 
Kaiping and the river, which flows past from east to west 
at a distance of 250 yards. 

: They had constructed a rough parapet about 2,000 
yards long, and behind this they awaited the attack of 
the Japanese, who had to cross the frozen river — ^from 
50 to 75 yards of broken ice — before coming to close 

quarters. ii 

Ko serious impression was made by the Japanese up till 
9.30 a.m., but -at that time their scouts i^eported that a 
lar^e force was moving up to reinforce the Clu’ncse, and 
ordms were therefore given to attack vigorously, so as to 
carry the position before the arrival of the new troo})S. 

The Japanese then moved forward over the river and 
charged across the , open space to the parapet, and the 
Chinese, keeping up a heavy fire till their opponents were 
about a hundred yards distant, turned and fled towards 
Tingtzu. The force coming up to their assistance fi-om 
the north ■ halted when the fugitives appeared over the 
hills, and then retuimed by the way it came. 

This force consisted of the troops under General Hsu s 
command. He had been ordered to Newchwang shortly 
after Sung left Kaiping, hut when news arrived of the 
advance of Hogi’s brigade he was sent back again to 
Kaiping to rejoin Chang. 

The Japanese losses were 46 killed and 263 wounded, 
and,' according to the report of a Chinese officer, the 
Chinese had 900 killed and 300 wounded. 
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Tiie Chinese took up their position to the north-'west of 
Tapingshan, covering Yingtzh. 

General Kogi established his advance guard at Pei-yun- 
chai, just over the hills north of Kaiping, in the plain 
which stretches to Yingtzu and Uiuchwang ; and on the 
same day he was able to communicate with a battalion of 
the 3rd Division which had just arrived at Tashihchiao. 

It should be mentioned that the Japanese military tele- 
graph line between Ohinchou and Takushan, which was 
begun soon after the landing of the 2nd Army, was com- 
pleted on 30th December. Takushan was connected 
with Haioheng by a military line, and Ohinchou was con- 
nected with Kaiping by an existing Chinese line, so that 
General Nogi was in communication by telegraph with the 
list Army from the time he left Puchou, 

On the 17th January the Japanese defending Haioheng 
were attacked by about 15,000 men under Generals 
I-ko-teng-a of Tsitsihar, Ohang-shun of Kirin, and Han- 
pien-wai of Mongolia. These Tartar and Mongolian 
forces had been gradually collected at Liaoyang, and 
moving down tbe road towards Haioheng they had turned 
off to the west and extended across country from that road 
to the Niuchwang-Haicheng road. They then made a 
convergent attack on Haioheng from the north, but it was 
most feebly conducted, and was repulsed with ludicrous 
ease, the Japanese losing 3 killed and 38 wounded, and 
the Chinese about 300 killed. 

On 22nd January a second attack was made in a similar 
manner by about 12,000 men, and at tbe same time about 
8,000 under Hsu also advanced from tbe west. On tbis 
occasion tbe Japanese General tried to draw them on to 
close quarters, but be was only partially successful in tbis, 
and they were driven back with a loss of only 120 killed. 

There were no more attacks till the 16th February, and 
in tbe meantime other important events were occurring in 
tbe south. 


Communlf 
cation 
between 
1st and 2ncl 
Amies. 


First 
Chinese 
attack on 
Uaicheng. 


Second 
attack on 
Haioheng, 
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Japanese 

plans. 


Employment 
of Japanese 
transports 
after fall of 
Port Arthur. 


Orpfanisation 
of force for 
Wei-hai-wei 
Expedition. 


Benflezvous 

at 

Talienwan. 


Bomhard- 
ment of 
Twngchon. 


CHAPTER VI. 

'Wbi-hai-wei Campaign. 

After tlie capture of Port Arthur, the Chinese fleet' 
remained passively at ‘Wei-hai-tv'ei, but although it showed- 
ho signs of leaving its shelter j its existence constituted a 
danger to any Japanese expedition across the Gnlf of 
Peohihli. 

The Japanese therefore determined to spend some of the 
time available, before the date of their projected advance 
towards Poking, in stinking a final decisive blow at the- 
Chinese fleet, and for this purpose an expedition was 
organized, to capture Wei-hai-wei. 

The Japanese transports had heen engaged for a long 
time after the. fall of Port Arthur in taking supplies front 
Japan to the different points on the coasts of Korea, 
Shingking, and the Liaotung peninsula, whence they could 
most easily be forwarded to the front. These poin-ts were 
Chemulpo, Ping Yang inlet, Kwimpo,* near the mouth of 
the Ya]u south of Wiju, Takushan, and Talienwan. But 
at the beginning of Januai’y a fleet of transports was- 
collected at Ujina and Shimonoaeki ready for the new 
expedition. 

The troops detailed for the cxpeditionf were the 2nd 
Division and that portion of the 6th Division which had not - 
yet left Japan. J They were to he considered as an addition 
to the 2ud Army, and therefore came under the command 
of Marshal Oyama. 

After careful reconnaissance it was decided to disembark ' 
the troops at Yungcheng Bay, at the extreme north-east 
point of the Shantung peninsula, and the whole expedition- 
assembled in Talienwan Bay on the 17th January aud 
following days prior to the disembarkation. 

(*) On the 18th January three cruisers left Talienwan and ' 
proceeded to Tuugchou, a town west of Chifu, which 


* Korean pronunciation. 

t About 24,000 officers and men, with 48 field and mountain guu8» 
and 12 morfars, and 13,000 coolies and soldiers employed as coolies. 

$ See p. 72. 

0 Captain Du Boulay. ■ 

0 “ The China- Japan War/’ by Tladimir, p. 270. 
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they bom'barded the same day. The bombardment was 
continued on the 19fch, and the squadron rejoined the rest 
of the fleet ofl the Shantung promontory early on the 
206h. The object of this bombardment was to divert the 
attention of the Chinese from the actual point of dis- 
embarkation. 

(1) On the 19th J anuary 19 transports, carrying partof the Depai-ture oE 
2nd Division, left Talienwan ; 11 more carrying the rest 

of the Division followed on the 20th; and on the 22nd Talienwan, 
the headquarters of the army and the troops of the 6th 
Division left in 20 ships. 

(2) The first flotilla, which was escorted by the 

and 2nd squadrons of the fleet,* and preceded by the Bay^fand"® 
Yayeyama, reached Yungcheng Bay at daylight on the 
20th January. A body of 300 Chinese with 4 guns was 
at the landing place and prepared to resist the landing,, 
but a few rounds from the Yayeyama dispersed them, 
and the disembarkation then went on continuously with- 
out any hitch till the whole army was landed, together^ 
with supplies of food for six weeks. 


^ (“) Organisation of Japanese : 
“Main” Squadron — 
Matsushima. 

Itsiihushima, 

Sashidate. 

Chiyoda. 

Isfc, “ Plying,” Squadron — 
YosMno. 

AMisushima. 

Naniwa. 

Tahachiho, 

2nd Squadron — 

Fuso. 

Kongo. 

Siyei. 

TaJcao. 

3rd Squadron — 

Tsukushi. 

Kaisiiragi. 

Yamaio. 

MnsasM. 

Tenriu. 


4th Squadron — 

Akagi, 

Maya. 

Oshima. 

ChoTcai. 

Atago. 

Not attached to a squadron — ' 
4 sloops. 

Torpedo boats — 

Ist Plotilia — Koiaka. 
and Nos. 7, 11, 13, 23, 

2nd. Flotilla- - 
Nob. 8, 9, 14, 18, 19, 21. 

3rd Flotilla- 
Nos. 5, 6, 10, 22. 


0 Captain Du Boulay.' , 

0 Japanese official reports ; JS,eme MiUtaire de VEiranger, 
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Yungclieiig Bay was admirably suited for a landing 
place, and witlio'at any apparent effort the 2nd Division 
completed its disembarkation in three days — 20tli, 21st, 
and 22nd, and the 6tli Division in fcwo days, 23rd and 
24th. The Headquarter Staff landed on the 25th and 
went to Tnngch5ng, a walled town 8 miles distant, which 
had been occupied by troops of the 2nd Division in the 
afternoon of the 20th, 

Bor the first few days after the arrival of the expedition 
at Tungeheng Bay the main part of the Japanese fleet 
kept the sea, leaving the lighter vessels to guard the 
transports, and keeping a close watch on Wei-hai«wei by 
means of 3 cruisers of the 1st “ Flying ” Squadron, 
supplemented at night by 10 torpedo boats. Afterwards 
when the Chinese fleet showed no signs of coming out, 
only one squadron at a time went out for 24 hours; but 
the harbour was always watched hy one cruiser by day, 
and whatever the weather the torpedo boats were always 
out at night. 

Advaace From Yungcheng the advance towards Wei-hai-wei was 

Schtag. , 

The 6th Division formed the right column, and advanced 
by the coast road. 

The 2nd Division formed the left column, and advanced 
by a parallel road about 4 miles inland. 

A detachment was left at a town S-l,- miles south of 
Yungcheng to guard the line of communications against 
any attack from that direction. 

The general advance began on the 26th January, but 
the cavalry and part of the 3rd Brigade had been already 
sent forward along the inland road to reconnoitre and 
repair the road where necessary. 

Skirmishes took place between this brigade and the 
Chinese oh the 26th and 27th, but the Chinese made no- 
real stand. 

Positions of (^) On the 28th the left column reached Chuug-chia- 
kon-tzti,* and the light column Pao-chia ; and steps were 

January. taken to reconnoitre the enemy’s position at. Wei-hai-wei. 

mfd^garriaon defences of Wei-hai-wei fail naturally into three- 

^ groups, namely, those on the Islands of Lin-knng-tao and 

* A dotaclimeut was posted on the road to Wentt*ng, and remained 
there during the rest of the operationsi ' 

0 Captain Dn Bonlay, and Japanese official reports. 
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I-tao, tlaose on tlie mainland at tlie northern or -western 
entrance of the harho-ar, and those on the mainland at the 
southern or eastern entrance. 

A few small works had also heen made to command the 
main road from Chifu to Wei-hai-wei town. 

The ordinary garrison consisted of 2,700 men on the 
mainland and 1,000 on the islands; but these numbers had 
been modified on the one hand by the despatch of troops 
to Asan, and on the other by the arrival of fresh troops 
from other parts of the Shantung province; and at the 
time of the Japanese attack the numbers were said to be 
1,500 on the islands, 3,000 in the western mainland forts, 
and 3,000 in the eastern mainland forts.* In. addition to 
these, the Chinese fleet, consisting of 2 battle-ships, 
5 cruisers, 1 sloop, 6 gunboats, 1 torpedo gunboat, and 
11 torpedo boats, manned by some 4,000 sailors, was lying 
in the harbour. The two entrances to the harbour were 
closed by booms, but a small opening was left in each for 
the passage of one ship at a time. The coast forts were all 
armed with modern hreechloading heavy guns. 

On the mainland at the eastern, en-fcrance there were 
five of these forts, named, in succession from the left, 
Xiung-miao-tsui, Lu-chueh-tsui, Chao-pei-tsni, Shai-chia- 
su, and Tang-fuiig-ting ; the last mentioned commanding 
Three Peak Bay.' These forts were defended against a 
land attack by a line of parapet running westwards from 
Yang-fnng-ting and reaching the sea coast between Ports 
Lnng-miao-tsni and Lu-chueh-tsui. At the most com- 
manding point of this line of parapet was a small fort 
named "Motienling armed -with field guns, and between 
Motienling and Lu-chueh-tsui was another smaller fort 
also armed with light guns. 

(1) About miles south of Yang-fung-ting is a high 
peak, from which extensive views can be obtained in all 
directions, and half-way between this peak and the Chinese 
defences flows a river, -which coming from the south-west, 
and winding along at the foot of the peak, after many 
sharp turns falls into Three Peak Bay. This river was 
frozen over at the time of the Japanese attack, and was 
generally fordable even when the ice was broken. 

* Aboufc 4,000 men left Tientsin on 24tli Jannary to mai’cli 
600 miles and reinforce ■Wei-han-wei, hut were naturally too late. 

(b Captain Du Boulay. 
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‘'i‘iT)K} iun ' On the 29tli JaTiuary, as apreliTninary toan attack on 
' the following day, the 2nd Japanese Division, driving in 
j;m«ary. jjome Outlying Chinese troops, advanced to a point on the 
river north-’west of Chnng-chia-kou-tzu and established 
its outpost line along the spurs of the hills southward.s 
and eastwards of this point. 

■ The 6tli Division continued the outpost line to the sea 
along a spur which ran in a north-easterly direction from 
the high peak. 

Order.s were issued on the 29th January for an attack 
on the folio-wing morning by the 2nd Division, so as to 
occupy the ridges -which separated it from the southern 
end of the hai'bour, and which were held by the Chinese. 

At the same time the 6th Division "W'as ordered to act 
as a reserve on the right to guard against a counter attack 
from the forts. 

It is probable however that some further instructions 
were issued by army headquarters, since the 6th Division 
was expressly ordered by its commander to attack the hills 
in its front, instead of merely acting as a reserve. 

€o7Jiififnoe- Q) The attacks both on the. left and xught were begun at 
'6-^0 a.m. on the 80th January; and at the same time six 
of the light division ships of the Japanese fleet steamed 
into Three Peak Bay, and began a long range bombard- 
ment of tbe two eastern forts, which continued till 
11.30 a.m. 

ftttaefc, C^) On the left the 2nd Division had very little difficulty in 
carrying the succes-sive ridge.s, and by 9.30 a.m. its woik 
was practically completed ; a battalion then pursued the 
Chinese along the beach to the west, and suffered some 
loss in consequence from the fire of throe or four Chinese 
ve.s.sels which steamed in as close as the shallow water 
would permit. 

itiaiit (^) On the right the attack was in the first instance 

oapnm’.of ‘^ii’ccted against Motienling; and this fort fell at 8.15 a.m. 

, without much loss to the attackers, in spite of ilie 
eufilading fii*e from Yang-f ung-ting. A few minutes latex’ 
the other small fort near Motienling was also carried, and 
the land defences were all in the hands of the Japanese. 

The Japanese had now to experience a hot iix’e from, 
the coast forts and the Chinese ships, hut they wore in a 
commanding position as regards the former, and were able 
to bring a heavy fire from their mountain batteries auch 
(’) Japanese official reports> and Captain Du Boulay. 


from tlie Chinese field guns found in Motionling, against 
Taiig-fiing-ting, which was their next objectire. 

General Odela, commanding the 11th brigade, who was: 
directing oiierations in Motienling, was killed by a shell 
daring this time. 

(^) 121-^10 p.m. Yang-fung-ting caught fire and was capture of 

abandoned ; Shai-ebia-su was evacuated immediately after- 
wards ; and five minutes later an explosion occurred in 
Ghao-pei-tsui, wbioh was also abandoned. 

The garrisons of these forts fled westwards along the 
shore, and as they crossed the front of the Japanese 
battalion wTiich had occupied the small fort near Motienling, 
they suffered very heavy loss. 

(”) The Chinese admiral, Ting, foreseeing the loss of the 
eastern forts, had begun to dismantle them before the 
ariival of the Japanese, fearing that the heavy guns would 
bo turned against his ships as soon as they were captured.. 

His action in this matter however was not approved, and 
the guns were again put in proper order in obedience to 
peremptory orders from Tientsin, When therefore it was 
seen that the forts were about to fall into the hands of the 
Japanese, a party of 30 Chinese bluejackets made a bold 
attempt to land and disable the guns in Ln-ebueb-tsui, but 
it was too late, and both Lu-ebueh-tsui and Lung-miao-tsni 
were abandoned by their garrisons and occupied at 
12.45 p.m. by the Japanese.. 

(^) The Japanese on their side had also calculated on the 
probability of being able to utilize the heavy guns in these guns in thP^ 
forts, and a party of bluejackets had accompanied the army ' 

:for the express purpose of manning them, and had brought Japanese, 
sundry stores and fittings from Port Ai*thur to replace 
similar articles which would probably he removed or 
destroyed by the Chinese. 

There were four 24-cm. guns in Lu-chneb-tsui ; three: 
of these wei-e made ready for action as soon as possible, 
and at 1.15 p.m. fire was opened from them against I-tao. 

This drew the attention of the Chinese ships and forts, 
and a heavy fire was concentrated on Lu-chueh-tsni, by 
which two of the guns were disabled. The Japanese kept, 
up the unequal fight till 4 p.m. and then ceased firing, and 
the Chinese, supposing that they had withdrawn from the f 

fprt, ceased firing also shortly .afteiwards. • : 

(') Japanese olBcial reports, and Captain Du Boulay. 

■ ■ (3)' Captain Gavendish. ’ ' ' 
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(^) This ended the daj’s fighting, which had been highly 
satisfactory for the Japanese ; the whole of the eastern 
mainland forts were in their hands, they commanded one 
end of the boom across the eastern entrance, and the sub- 
marine mines were rendered innocuous. Their losses were 
64 killed and 162 wounded. 

(1) For that night the 6th Division remained in the 
neighbourhood of Shai-chia-su, and the 2nd Division found 
quarters in the villages between the southern end of the 
harbour and the river. 

(^) The 3-lst January was passed by the Japanese in 
making preparations for future movements, and especially 
in preparing the heavy gnus in the captured coast forts for 
action. It had been arranged that a torpedo boat attack 
should be made during the night, but a northerly gal© 
sprang up in the afternoon with snow, and the attack was 
necessarily abandoned. 

(1) On the following day, 1st February, the 6th Division, 
leaving a garrison in the eastern forts, closed to its left to 
take the place of the 2nd Division, which began to move 
forward towards Wei-hai-wei town. The advance of the 
latter division was made in a north-westerly direction to 
the point where the road from Ohifu to Wei-hai-wei 
bends to the north. It was a long detour, and the tracks 
over the hills were rendered almost impassable in places 
owing to the storm which continued to rage all day, but 
the direct road along the coast could not be used as it was 
commanded by the guns of the Chinese fleet. 

(^) A small detachment of the 2nd Division which was 
acting as a left flank guard, on reaching the Chifu road 
in a heavy snow storm, found itself unexpectedly in the 
presence of about 2,500 Chinese, and a sharp fight ensued. 
The Japanese were in a critical position, but reinforce- 
ments quickly arrived, and the Chinese were driven west- 
wards. It afterwards transpired that the Chinese formed 
part of the garrison of the western mainland forts, and 
that they were making their escape towards Chifu before 
their last line of retreat was cut ofl. They lost about 100 
killed, whilst the Japanese lost 6 killed and 39 -wounded. 

The weather was so bad during the day that the 
Japanese fleet withdrew to Yungeheng Bay, leaving only 
tha l.st Squadron at Three Peak Bay to keep a watch on 
the harbour, 

(0 J»pane$© official reports, and Captain Du Boulay, 
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(1) Ob. tlie 2nd February tlie 2nd Di-vision enteredWei-liaX' Gcoupatioa 
wei unopposed, and it -was discovered that the western ^ei-hd-wei 
mainland foi’ts had all been abandoned and the guns town, 
rendered useless. (2) It appears that Admiral Ting, seeing 
the soldiers deserting the forts, had sent a party of sailors 
ashore to disable the guns before they fell into Japanese 
hands. 

The Japanese fleet put to sea again on the 2nd, but Japanese 
according to Admiral Ito’s report, “ the cold was so se'aag^**^ 
intense that the ships were covered with ice, and blocks of 
ice three to five inches thick were frozen into the muzzles 
of the guns.” 

The Japanese Army had now finished the work assigned 
to it, and it remained for the Navy, with the assistance of 
the eastern forts, to bring about the I’eduction of the 
remaining Chinese defences, namely, the fleet and the i 

forts on Liu-kung-tao and I-tao. i 

(^) The weather was fine again on the 3rd February, and 
a bombardment was kept up for a great part of the day February, 
between the ships and forts on both sides, and during the 
night some Japanese torpedo boats tried to out the boom 
in the eastern entrance of the harbour. They were 
unsuccessful in this, but they discovered that it was 
possible for boats to pass between the southern end of the 
boom and the shore, though the passage was extremely 
difficult owing to the rooks. 

(1) In consequence of this discovery, Admiral Ito gave ^ 

orders for an attack to be made during the night of the 
4th-6th February, by tbe 2nd and 3rd torpedo boat 
flotillas, consisting respectively of 6 and 4 boats. 

The attack was made immediately after the moon set in 
the early morning of the 6th February.* The 3rd flotilla, 
which led, passed into the harbour successfully, but the 
2nd flotilla got into difficulties, and only 4 boats managed- 
eventually to pass tbe boom. 

It was intended that all the boats should move towards 
the western shore of the harbour before attacking; but- 
as those of the 2nd flotilla had lost so much time at the 
boom, they were steered directly from the entrance 
towards the Chinese ships. 

* The gunboats Okokai and Aiago had been firing into the harbour' 
for some time before this, so as to divert the attention of the Chinese. 

O Japanese official reports, and Captain Du Boulay. 

O Captain Du E onlay. 
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The 2nd flotilla was diseoyered whilst still at the 
hoom by the Chinese guard boats, and a brisk fire was 
. opened, but in the confusion Ko. 9 boat managed to 
diseharge a torpedo at a two-masted ship believed to be 
Ting-yiim. The boat however was immediately after- 
wards liit by a shell from the ship, which pierced the 
boiler, killing 4 men and wounding 4 others. No. 19, 
boat came to her assistance, and after taking ofl the rest 
of the crew, and towing her to the southern shore, returned 
to Throe Peak Bay. No. 21 likewise came upon No. 8 with 
a damaged propeller and escorted her out of the harbour. 

During the firing the boats of the 3rd flotilla con- 
tinued their course westwards unnoticed by the Chinese; 
and on nearing the western shore turned to starboard and 
steered towards the Chinese fleet. They wore discovered 
before long, and a heavy fire was opened upon them, 
bnt they kept steadily advancing and succeeded in dis- 
charging six torpedoes when within a range of 400 
yards from the ships. It was impossible to tell however 
whether any hits had been made owing to the smoke and 
darkness. 

On the w'ay out of the harbour No. 22 boat ran on the 
rocks in front of Lung-miao-tsui and was wrecked. 

During the afternoon the Ting-yuen, which was the only 
ship hit by a torpedo, gradually sank in shallow water. 

The Japanese lost 19 men and one boat, and two other 
boats were so badly damaged that they were towed over 
to Port Arthur for repairs. 

Second (^) The next night the 1st flotilla, consisting of five boats, 
attack” harbour, whilst the 2nd and 3rd flotillas 

^ ^ ' were sent to the western entrance to make a demonstration 
and divert the attention of the Chinese. 

The boats of the 1st flotilla passed the hoom after some 
little delay, steamed right round the harbour as far as the 
point south-east of Wei-hai-wei town, and then turned east- 
wards and advanced to the attack. They were observed 
as they approached the Chinese ships, but managed to fire 
seven torpedoes wdthin effective range, and then retire out 
of the harbour without suffering any loss or damage at all. 

At daylight it was seen that the Lai-yuen and Wei’-yuen 
an the despatch boat PasJiua^ had been sunk. 

■ * A tug boat txsed as a despatch boat. > 

Q) Japanese- official report^ and Captain Du Boulay. 
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A general boimliardment took place on the 7th February,, Bombara- 
and during the course of it the fort on I-tao island was menton -tb 
silenced. One of its disappearing 8-inch guns was ® 
disabled by a shot from Fort Lung- miao-tsiii, and shortly 
afterwards one of its carti'idge stores was blown up by a 
shell from Chao-pei-tsui. (^) • - 

Whilst the bombardment was proceeding the 11 Chinese Attempted 
torpedo boats left the hanbour by the western entrance, 
and tried to escape westwards, but they were all either torpedo 
sunk or captnred. _ boats. 

Q) The absence of these boats enabled the Japanese to 
place twelve 9-om. mortars in position near one of the 
western forts so as to bring an artillery fire to hear on the ' 
western end of Lin-knng-tao and also on the Chinese ships, 
which generally assembled iii this neighbourhood beyond 
the range of the eastern, forts. So long as the Chinese 
torpedo boats were in the .harbour they were able to 
prevent any movements of the Japanese near the western 
forts by means of their quick-firing and machine gun fire.. 

On the 9fch February another. general bombardment took, Bombard- 
place, and a long range shot from Lu-chuehrtsui hit and 
sank the Chinese cruis.er Ohing-yuen, whilst the 9-cm. 
mortars completely silenced the western- fort on Liu-kung- 
tao. Q) 

There was another bombardment for a short time on the Bombard- 
11th February, and on the 12th Admiral Ting offered to- 
surrender, on condition that the lives of the surviving Proposal, tV,, 
defenders, both European and Chinese, should he spared. 

(^) ISTegotiations followed, and on 16th Februar 3 r the Surrender of 
surrender took place, the Japanese fleet entering the 
harbour on the 17th. , 

It is difficult to arrive at a correct- estimate of the losses-, 
of the Chinese on Liu-knngrtao, hut they cannot have been- 
very heavy, and. were certainly not sufficient to warrant a. 
suiTender. It was stated that the “shrapnel caused such, 
loss amongst the garrison, that it brought about the 
surrender;”* hut -the only shrapnel shells fired by the 
Japanese were from the 9-cm.' mortars on the 9th February, 
and though these may have inflicted considerable loss on 
the gai’rison of the extreme western fort, and possibly also 

* Statement made to Captain CaTendish, See his Beport, 31st 
March, 1895. 

(*) Japanese official reports, and Captain Du Boulay. 
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on board tbo Ghen-^yum, sucb loss ’was only local and 
should not have affected the whole garrison of Lin-kung- 
tao. 

Effect of Q During the several days’ bombardment that took place 

Japanese ships did practically no damage to materiel 
on Liu-kung-tao, but their principal object was to draw the 
Chinese fire and divert it from the eastern forts, and they 
generally therefore kept out at a long range — ^from 4,000 
to 6,000 yards. The ships themselves were occasionally 
hit, and they had altogether 8 killed and 34 wounded on 
board. 

Chinese (^) The Chinese ships handed over to the Japanese were 
hy Japraeae. Glien-yuen, Tsi-yuen, Ping-yuerij Kuang-ping^ and six 
small gunboats. The Kang-chi was not taken over, but 
left in the hands of the Chinese for the purpose of con- 
veying the body of Admiral Ting, who had committed 
suicide on the 12th, to Chifu. 

Of the 11 Chinese torpedo boats which tried to escape 
on the 7th February, 6 were afterwards repaired and 
added to the Japanese fleet. 

The Ghen-yuen, had run aground on entering 

Wei-hai-wei harbour on the 7th November, was docked at 
Port Arthur by tbe Japanese before being taken to 
Japan, 

Withdrawal Having captured Wei-hai-wei and completely destroyed 
the naval power of China, the next step of the Japanese 
wei-hai-wei. was to concentrate their forces near Talieiiw'an and Port 
Arthur, and prepare for the final expedition against 
Peking itself. All the guns therefore on the mainland at 
Wei-hai-wei were either destroyed or removed, and by the 
end of February the whole army was withdrawn, except a 
small garrison in Liu-kung-tao. The 2nd Division was 
stationed between Talienwan and Port Arthur, and the 
troops of the 6th Division joined the rest of that Division 
at Port Arthur itself, 0 


(^) Japanese official reports, and Captain Du Boulay, 
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CHAPTER VIL 

EYENT!? IN MANOHUIilA EROM THE COMMENCEMENT OE 
PEBEUABY. CONCLUSION OF THE WAR. 

(^) On the 16tli Pebruary Haicheng "was again attacked by Third attack 
the Chinese, some 15,000 men advancing from the north, 
north-west, and west, under Generals Chang-shun (of* 

Kirin), I-ko-teng-a, and Hsii-pang-tao; but again they 
were easily repulsed, losing 150 men killed, whilst the 
Japanese had only 3 killed and 11 wounded. 

(1) On the following day the Japanese troops forming the Chinese 
garrison of Hsi-mucheng — -one battalion of the 3i’d IDivi- 
sion and some of the 2n,d reserve infantry^ — were attacked 
from the east by about 1,000 men, probably local robbers, 
but drove them off without loss to themselves. 

(1) On the 21st Eehruary the Chinese again made a de- Fonrth 
monstration against Haicheng, but nothing was done beyond Haicheng, 
a little long range artillery firing. Reinforcements had Arrival of 
meantime arrived on both sides in the direction of Yingtzfi. tMop8°on 

(3) On the Chinese* side General Wutachengjwith 10,000 both sides, 
men had reached Tienchnangtai from Shanhaikuan on the 
6th February ; and on the Japanese side the remainder of 
the 1st Division under General Tamaji had moved up 
from Chinchou to Kaiping.f This force left Chiuchou on 
the 10th February and' following days, and began to arrive 
at Kaiping on the 20th. 

(®) On that day the outposts of the 2nd brigade, which had Oocupation 
hitherto been stretched across the plain 9 miles north of gL'n'b^®' 
Kaiping, were pushed forward another 3 miles to Taping- Japanese 
ahan Hill. This is a remarkable hill about 2 miles long 
and 180 feet high, standing by itself in the middle of the 
plain, and therefore of considerable military importance. 

(®) On the 21st February, however, General Ma-yii-kun, Japanese 
with part of Sung’s army, drove back the Japanese driven teck 
ontp'osts and occupied the hill, Ta^ngshan 

* Q-cncral Ohang, -witli tlie remnants of his Shantung brigade, left 
Yingtzil on 9th February to march to the Shantung province and 
guard the road from Wei-hai-wei to 'Peking. 

t The 1st Division ■was from this time transferred from the 2nd 
Army to the 1st Army. 

(1) Japanese offi'cial reports. 

0) „ , „ and Captain Cavendish. 

C) » 5 ? >» Du Bonlay, ; , 
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Battle of (^) General Y amaji, recognising tlie importance of L aving 
re-°’ Tapingslian in liis possession, determined to recapture it 
occupation as soon as the 1st Division was collected north of Kaiping, 
by Japanese. This was effected on the- 23rd February, and at daylight 
on the 24th the attack was made. 

The Chinese were soon driven from the hill itself, but 
they remained massed in the villages immediately to the' 
north of it, and General Yamaji, who was nnwilliiig to 
advance beyond the hill, tried the effect of an artillery- 
bombardment ,to drive them out. This, however, failodv 
and eventually the infantry were sent forward, upon 
which the Chinese retreated all along the line. 

The Japanese lost 30 killed and 220 wounded, and no 
less than 1,500 men suffered from frostbite. There were 
two feet of snow on the ground, and the thermometer 
registered zero Fahrenheit. 

The Chinese losses are not known, hut 800 wounded 
were afterwards treated in the Red Cross Hospital which 
had been established by the Europeans and Americans at 
Yingtztt. 

Japanese The objective of the Japanese in IManchuria was now 
plans. Yingtzii, which they proposed to make use of as a post 

for landing stores, &c., as soon as the ice in the Liao 
river should break up. But on the one hand it was 
considered that the 1st Division was not strong enough of 
itself to ensure the capture of’ the place, and on the other 
hand the 3rd Division could hardly he moved in tiiat; 
direction as long as there wevo large ho.sfcilc forGe;!! to the 
north and nortb-ea.st of Haicheng.* 

* The Chinese forces were estimated as follows ; — 


On road to Liaoyang — 

Under 1 . . 20 carnxis. 

„ Chang-slum . 20 „ 

Kiuchwang— 

Under Bsu-pang'tao ■»* .. ,.13 ,, 

Wei-knang-shou.. ., .. fi „ 

„ Liu-slm-yiian .. .. 4 

Yingtzii and vicinity-— 

Under Sung ,, ,, .. , , 52 „ 

Motienling — _ , 

Under XTieh .. .■ ,, .. 10 „ 

Total «« .. 125 c:imps. 


or 62,500 men. 

(*) Japanese official re;^orfc8,'and Captain Du Boulay. 
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General Kodzu accordingly decided that the Isfc Division 
should remain stationary, -whilst the 3rd Division should 
march out of Haioheng and, assisted by part of the 
5th Division, should defeat the enemy on the Liaoyaug road. 

The 3rd and 5th Divisions should then turn westwards 
by way of Machwang towards Yingtzfi, where they would 
be joined by the 1st Division for a combined movement 
•against Sung’s forces. The 1st Division was to send a 
small force to Haioheng to assist in its defence during the 
early part of this programme. 

. (1) On the 21st February the troops of the 6th Division Departure 
who were to take part in these operations, about 6,000 
men with 24 guns, left Fenghnangchong, Their route Feng- 
lay by Huanghuatien, and thence hy a mountain road to 
Anshanohau, which they were timed to reach on 2nd Anshanciian. 
March. 

(<) The 3rd Division completed its preparations hy the srdni^aioa 
'27th February, and marched out of Haioheng at 4 a.m, uXtenKfor 
on the 28th. The Chinese were in considerable force to Aushanchan. 
the north, and the first move was therefore made in that 
direction. About 5.30 a.m. the first Chinese position, on 
a hill 2j miles north of Haioheng, was carried, and the 
Chinese were then gradually driven back to the north and 
north-west. 

As soon as this was effected the Japanese made a 
general move eastwards so as to gain the Liaoyang road, 
keeping the greater part of the 5th brigade, under 
General Oseko, as a detached force to guard their left 
flank, whilst two battalions remained north-west of 
Haicheng to watch the country in that direction. These 
two battalions returned to Haicheng on the following day, 
and formed, with the troops sent from the 1st Division, 
the garrison for the time being. 

(^) The Japanese lost during the day 15 killed and 109 Fifth attack 
wounded, and the Chinese over 400 killed. The Chinese 
had apparently intended to make another attack on 
Haicheng on the 28th February, for whilst the Japanese 
were marching out to the north-east, about 2,600 Chinese 
under General Hsu-pang-tao advanced against the western 
defences. They were met, however, by the troops of 
the 1st Division, and driven hack again without au} 
difficulty. 


(c,-J.w.) 
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Tlie main body of the 3rd Division halted in the neigh 
bonrhood of Tdu-ho-pon for the night, and on the 1st 
March the advance was resumed along the Liaoyang road. 

’ (1) The Chinese, to the number of 4,000, were posted at 
Ohien-hsien-pu, but finding themselves threatened • in 
front hy the main body of the 3rd Division, and on their 
left flank by a battalion which had marched across 
country from Hsi-muchfeug, they hurriedly retreated, 
and took up a position on a hill about two miles to the north. 

On the 2nd March it was arranged that General Oseko’s 
detached force should attack the right of the Chinese, 
whilst the main body should attack their front; but it 
was found that they had abandoned their position during 
the night, and the advance of the Japanese was therefore 
continued to Anshanchan. It was expected that the 
Chinese would make a stand here, hut again they 
retreated without fighting, no doubt alarmed >by the 
arrival of the troops of the 5th Division on their left 
flank. (^) The latter had suffered much from the cold 
dui’ing their difficult mai’ch through the hills, hut had 
had no fighting hejyond a few ver-y slight skirmishes. 

(1) A detachment was left at Anshanchan, and the two 
Japanese divisions then turned "westwards and marched 
about 3| miles towards Hiuchwang, tbe 3rd Division 
halting at Chiang-chia-tun, with the 5th Division to its 
left rear. 

During this day, the 2nd Mai’ch, about 1,500 Chinese 
under Hsii-pang-tao advanced from the direction of Niu- 
chwang towards Haicheng, probably thinking that there 
were no Japanese left to defend it; hut they soon found 
out. their mistake, and retired at once. 

(1) On 3rd March the Japanese army halted about G| miles 
east of' Muchwang, and orders were issued for an attack 
to he made on that place on the following day. 

Niuchwang was held by 5,000 Hunanese “braves’* 
wbo bad been sent foi'ward from Peking about the end of 
December, (") but on. the approach of tbe Japanese, on the 
4th March, about 2,000 of them departed towards Kaokan, 
leaving the place to he defended by the remaining 3,000. 

The Japanese 3rd Division moved round and attacked 
the town from the north and west, whilst the 5th Division 
attacked from the bast and south. The first houses were 

C) Japanese official reports. 

0 C((,ptam Cavendish. \ ^ 
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readied about noou, after firing bad been going on for two 
hours, and from that time onwards the struggle was a 
severe one. ■ 

The Chinese made a determined resistance in the houses, 
and until 5 p.m. no very great success was achieved by the 
Japanese. After that however a more systematic method 
of attack was adopted, and each house or block of houses 
was reduced in succession, guns being brought forward in 
some cases to knock down the walls. 

In this way the Chinese wei''e gradually subdued, some 
of them fighting to the last, and others surrendering 'u'-hen 
they saw that further resistance was hopeless, and at 
11 p.m. firing ceased. 

The Japanese lo.st in this fight 70 killed and 819 
wounded ; and of the 3,000 Chinese about 2,000 were 
killed and 633 made prisoners. 

(1) On the same day General Wutacheng arrived 

Yingtzfi from Tienchuangtai, but without his troops, and Tienchuang- 
on the other hand General Sung, anticipating the advance aa^ancc of 
of the Japanese, began to move his army hack towards 1st WTiaion. 
Tienchuangtai, vacating his position between Tapingshau 
and Yingtzh, which was at once occupied by the Japanese 
1st Division. 

(®) On the 5th March the .3rd and 5th Divisions leaving 
one battalion to garrison Niuchwang, marched 7 miles Divisions 
towards Yingtzu ; and on the same day the troops sent 
from the Ist Division to Haicheng rejoined their Division. 

(-) On the 6th the three Japanese Divisions advanced of 'ytag\*z8. 
to the line Yingtzh-Kaokan, 8rd Division on the right, 

5th Division in the centre, and 1st Division on the left. 

Part of the 1st Division occupied the town of Yingtzu; 
but the forts at the mouth of the river did not change 
hands till the following morning. 

A heavy snow storm on the 7th March prevented the 
Japanese from carrying out a reconnaisance in force which Japanese * 
was arranged for that day, hut a small detachment fo^®|-d8* ■ * 
advanced to within 3 miles of Tienchuangtai, driving lienoimang- 
in a Chinese outpost. 

(2) On the 8th March the Japanese Divisions once more 
moved forward. The 3rd Division advanced by the 


(b Japanese official reports, and Captain Cavsndisli. 
(C.-J.W.) ■ E 2 
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Kaokan Tienchuang'tai road to the point where it is 
joined hy the road from Yingtzu j the 1st Dmsion moved 
along the latter road and halted to the left rear of the 
3rd Division, and the 5th Division crossed the route of 
the 3rd Division and moved up to its right. A reconnais- 
sance in force under General Oshima (commanding 6th 
brigade) showed that the Chinese had over 30 guns in 
position along the river front of Tienchuangtai. Their 
strength was probably about 30,000 meu, of whom 20,000 
belonged to Sung’s army, and 10,000 had come up 
from Shanhaikuan with Wutacheng. Wutacheng 
himself, it appears, did not remain for the fighting, and 
was afterwards “ disgraced.” 

rattle of (1) The Japanese attacked at 7,30 a.m, on the 9th March. 
Tienchuang- massed all their artillery — 91 guns — on the left 

hank of the river, opposite Tienchuangtai, supported by 
the 1 st brigade on the left and the 3rd Division on the right, 
and sent the 2nd brigade hy a detour round the Chinese 
right flank, and the 6th Division round their left flank. 

From 9.30 a.m. till 10 a.m. fighting was going on at the 
south end of Tienchuangtai (t.e., the Chinese right), along 
its river front, and also about 4,000 yards above the town 
where the 5th Division crossed the river and found itself 
opposed by 3,000 Chinese. 

At 10 a.m. the 5th Division succeeded in dispersing this 
force and then advanced towards the north end of Tien- 
chuangtai. The Chinese made no vigorous stand after this, 
but tried to escape to the north-west, west, and south-west. 

A large number succeeded, hut many wein shot down 
as they crossed the front of the 1st and 5th Divisions. 

At 11 a.m. the town was in flames, and the Japanese 
who had entered it were withdrawn. 

The Japanese had 16 killed and 144 wounded, and the 
Chinese killed were estimated at 2,000. 

Morernents (1) The Chinese retreated to Iforth Chinchou, and the 
ciuLgtat country was now clear of them on both hanks of the Liao 
ri ver for a distance of 30 to 40 miles north-east of Yingtzu, 
whilst on the Liaoyang road their most advanced post 
was north-east of Anchanehan. 

With a view to interfering as little as possible with the 
Treaty Port of Yingtzu,* and in order to shorten the main 

(0 Japanese official reports. 

* Commonly called Niuchuang. 
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lines of communication as mucb. as possible, tlie following 
dispositions were now made by the Japanese : the 1st 
Division retired to Kaiping ; the ^3rd Division to Kang- 
wangtsai, with detachments at Yingtzu and Niuchwang; 
and the 5th Division to Haicheng, with a detachment at 
Anshanchan. The brigade under General Tachimi still 
held JPenghnangcheng and the road thence to Chinlien- 
ch6ng, and a few small skirmishes occurred between 
portions of this brigade and Chinese local forces in the 
hills north-east of Chiuliencb^ng ; but the war was now 
practically over, and the Chinese were making a lond 
fide attempt to obtain peace. 

Mr. Detring, as already mentioned, was sent to Japan Peace 
after the fall of Port Arthur, but his mission failed, and sewnd 
the Chinese Government then decided to send two envoys mission, 
to treat for peace. The men selected were Chang-yu- 
yuan and Shao-yu-lien, and the services of Mr. Poster, an 
American, were obtained to assist them. 

They had to wait for Mr. Poster’s arrival, and even 
then delayed their departure from Shanghai for some 
time, and, finally, only reached Japan on the SOth 
January, the day on which the eastern defences of 
Wei-hai-wei were captui'ed. 

This mission fell thi’angh at once, as it was found that 
the envoys had been sent without proper credentials, 
and had not received full powers to settle the terms of 
peace. 

The Chinese Government proposed to amend the Third 
credentials, but this was not agreed to by the Japanese, 
and eventually they determined to send the Viceroy 
Li-Huug-Chang, to Japan. He was the only man in China 
of sufficient authority and knowledge to undertake the 
negotiations, and was probably the only man whom the 
Japanese would have accepted as an envoy, 

Li-Hung- Chang, accompanied by his son, “Lord” Li,‘ 
landed at Shimonoseki on 20th March, where he was met 
by Count Ito, the Japanese plenipotentiary, and negotia- 
tions were at once opened. 

(1) But shortly before this a force of 4,600 men from the 
■2ud Eeserves had left Japan in five transports, accom- to 
panied by men-of-war, and on the 21st March they landed 


(') Captain Dn Boulay, 
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oa Fialier Island in tlie Pescadoi’es. From tliere ttey 
.went on to Panghu Island on the 23rd, and after the men- 
of- war had bombardea the forts, landed and took possession. 

I'liis expedition was probably undertaken to justify the 
demand which the Japanese were about to make from 
I/i- Hung- Chang for the cession of Formosa and the 
Pescadores. 

AMemptea . Qn the 24th March the negotiations were temporarily 
of Lt-hung- suspended owing to an attempt on the part of a Japanese 
Chang. fanatic to assassinate the Viceroy. He succeeded in 
lodging a bullet in Li«Hung-Chang’s cheek, hut for- 
tunately no serious effects followed. 

Armistieo The Japanese, in order to atone as far as possible for 
a-irangec.. itself, and to minimise the effects of the delay 

in the negotiations, granted an armistice thronghout 
Manchuria, Chihli, and Shantung from the 30th March 
till the 20th April. 

.Tapaiioso The Gulf of Pechihli was now free of ice and the 
§.ur]ng\iego- season of rough weather over, and pending the result of 
tiations, the negotiations, the Japanese did not slacken their 
preparations for landing on the coast of Chihli, and 
advancing on Peking. Accordingly on the 14th April 
the Guard and 4th Divisions passed throngb|the Straits of 
Shimonoseki in fifty transports on their way to Talienwan, 
H.I.H. Prince Komatsu accompanied them as Commander- 
in-Chief of the land and sea forces, to establish his head- 
quarters at Port Arthur. 

The 2nd Army, consisting of the 2nd, 4th, 6th, and 
Guard Divisions, was now concentrated in the neighbour- 
hood of Talienwan and Port Arthur; and the .1st and 3rd 
Divisions of the 1st Army began to move south from 
Kaiping and Kangwangtsai. 

The whole Japanese army could not be transported 
across the sea simultaneously, and as several trips would 
be necessary, it was considered simpler to embark all the 
divisions ’ successively at Port Arthur or ' Talienwan, 
where all the necessary provisions and stores had been 
collected, than to send supplies northwards, and embark 
the 1st and 3rd Divisions at Yingtzu. 

The 5th Division remained in the north to hold the 
country from Yingtzu to the Yalu. 

Ciiinfse pre- It was Calculated that at this time the Chinese had 
paratiou';. massed about 200,000 men between Shanbaiknan and 
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Peking,, in addition to the forces still in Manchuria. 

These ti'oops had been brought together from the most 
distant parts of the Empire, but though their numbers 
were formidable, they could not be expected to make any 
better stand against the Japanese than those who had 
already met them. 

On the 17th April however, the Treaty of Peace was Treaty of 
signed, and the armistice was prolonged until the 
Sth May, on which day ratifications were exchanged at 
Ohifu, and the war was at an end. 

By the terms of the treaty the Liaotung peninsula was 
ceded to Japan, This provision, however, was not 
carried into eftect, and further negotiations w’'ere opened 
with a view to the modification of the terms of peace, and 
to arranging the withdrawal of the Japanese ti’oops.’ 

Formosa was also ceded to the Japanese, and it was 
provided that Wei-hai-wei should be held by them 
pending the payment of the war indemnity. 

The following movements of the Japanese troops wex’e 
therefore carried exit : — 

The Isfc Division i*etarued to Japan at the end of May, 
followed by the 12th brigade (6th Division), the 3rd 
Division, and the 5th Division. 

The Guard Division was sent to occupy Fox'mosa, and 
the 11th brigade (6th Division) went to Wei-hai-wei. 

The 4th Division occupied the Liaotung pexxinsula, 
until finally evacuated, and then reinforced tlxe Guard in 
Formosa. 
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APPEITDIX A. 


SlEESaTH AND LOSSES OE EACH SiDE IN THE PEINCIEAI BaTTEES,. 



Japanese. 

Chinese. 

Strength. 

i 

Q 

Wounded. 

Strength. 

i 

ss 

Battles of 1st Army. 







SOnghwan (Asan ) ... 

29th July 

3,500 

29 

69 

3,500 

100> 

FingYang ... 

15th Sept. 

15,600 

189 

516 

14,000 

2,000- 

Hushan (passage of B. Yalu) 

25lh Oct, 

17,700 

34 

111 

20.000 

500 

Tsao-ho-k'ou ... 

25th Not. ... 

1,420 

8 

34 

6,600 

? 

N.E. of Tsao-ho-kou 

30th „ 

2,550 


6 

2,000 

? 

Pan-chia-tai 

10th Dec. 

3,140 

11 

49 

3,800 

110- 

Near FenghuangchSng ... 

12eh „ 

3,590 

12 

82 

4,000 

140* 

„ Hsi-muchtog... 

11th „ 

2,550 


8 

3,000 

70 

Kangwangtsai ... ... 

loth 

6,550 

69 

274 

13,000 

300 

Haicheng ... 

17th Jan. 

9,400 

3 


15,000 

300 

22nd „ 

8,400. 

8 

30 

20,000 

120' 


16th Feb, 

7,600 

8 

11 

20,000 

150 

17 - T 

21st „ 

9,800 

2 

6 

20,000 

110 

Tapiiigshan ... ... ... 

24th „ 

10,000 

80 

220 

17,500 

? 

N. of Haicheng ... ... 

28th „ 

lajooo 

.16 

109 

20,000 

400 

Niuchwang, ... 

4th March 

14,200 

70 

319 

6,000 

2,000 

Tienchnangtai 

9th „ 

28,400 

16 ■ 

144 

30,000 

2,000. 

Battles ofind Armp. 







CUinchou 

6th Nov. 

12,000 

None 

2 

6,000 

?■ 

Port Arthur ... 

2IstNov. 

15,000 

66 

353 

14,080 

2,000- 

Chinchou 

2m „ 

1,.500 

.7 

47 

8,500 

500 

Kaiping 

Wei-hai-wei ... 

lOthJan. 

6,700 

46 

263 

4,000 

900 

29th .Tan. to 

19,000 

74 

214 

6,000 

2 


1st Feb. 






Naval Bights. 







Phungtao (E'ontao) 

25th July 

? 

None 

None 

? 

2 

Hai-yang-tao (Yalu) 

17th Sept. 

3,823 

80 

162 

? 

1,000 

Wei-hai-wei ... ... ... 

3rd to 11th Feb. 


27 

34 

? 

2 . 


Tile total losses in the army up to the 8th June, 1895,* were as- 
follows 

Killed... ... j., ... 789 Wounded ... 5,009 ’ 

Died of wounds ... ... 230 Cholera patients 2,689 

;; otSiseases ii: ijdj ' ' Invalids from other causes... .^1,164 

Tocaldcaths ...4,117 86,862 


Of the grand total, 60,979, the 1st Army had... 


39,097 
19,919 

detachments had ... 1,963 


*' KxcIusIyc of losses in Formosa. 


APPENDIX B. 


' EXPENDltUBE OP AmMTTNJTIOIT BY JAPANESE INEANTBY 
IN THE PRiNCIPAI. BATTLES. 

Eotrnds 

per 

man. 

Sdagh-syan .. QtTi brigade .. .. 25 

Ping Ifang ,» lltb regiment .. 18 

21st „ .« .. 56 (in SI com 

panies). ® 

Sakribng detachment . . .. 18 

Ist battalion,. 18tli regiment . . 44 

2nd „ „ .. 26 

3rd „ „ .. 20 

Huslian « * • , 3rd Division , . .... 30 ' 

6th „ 26 

Port Arthur *• 1st regiment .. .,27 

2nd „ .. ,, .. 8*6 

3rd, „ . 4’8 

3rd battalion, 24th regiment. , 30 

14th regiment,, .. ,, 21 

jKaiping i, ,* Ist brigade .• ,, 27 

Tapingshan 1st Division ,, ,, ., 27 

Ifiuehwang ,. 8rd ^ •• »• IS 

6th „ „ 6-5 

Woi-hai-wei 2nd ,« 1’6 

6th „■■■ ■ .. ' .. 14: 

^ Of theae, 2 or 3 companies expended nearly 100 rounds per man. 
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APPEj^DIX d. 


Motements of the Head-qitaktebs op the Japanese 
Akmies, 

1 st Amy. The following were the movements of the Sta.ff of 1st 
Army, after Ping Yang : — 

Left Ping Yang on 5th October, and remained at 
Shunan till 14th October. Beached the Chongchon; 
15th October; Wija 23rd October; Ohiuliench^ng- 
26th October, and remained till 20th November; Antnng- 
21st November, and remained till 29th December; Hsiu- 
yen 6th January, and remained till 18th Eebruary; 
Tang-chih (15 miles X.E. of Kaiping) 21st Eebi’uary, 
where General Yamaji met General Nodzu, and received 
instructions for co-operation of 1st Division; Hsi-mnch^ng 
22nd February ; Haicheng 23rd February ; then accom- 
panied army in operations to end of war, and finally 
returned to Haicheng with 5th Division. 

2nei Amy. Staff of 2ad Army Landed at the mouth of the 
Huayiian 1st November; reached Ghinohou 7th November, 
and remained till 17th November; Sanshilipu (11 miles 
S.E. of Chinchou) 18th November; Tuchengtzii 19th and 
20th November ; Shui-shi-ying 21st November ; Port 
Arthur 22nd November till 30th November; Chinchou, 
Ist December till 20th January; Talienwan 2l8t and 
22nd January, On board ship 23rd and 24th January ; 
Yungcheng 25th and 26th January ; then by two 
marches to neighbourhood of Wei-hai-wei. 

During operations at Wei-hai-wei after 30th January, 
the staff remained in a village 3|- miles S. of south end of 
the harbour ; Wei-hai-wei-town 18tb Febinai-y, and sub- 
sequently returned to Port Arthur. 



2ncl portion (mobilized December 1894). 



above, pontoon trains, supply and ammunition columns, and hospital and field telegraph 
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